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PREFACE. 



The prineipal aim of the Translator has been — ^to enable Students 
of St. Aidan's, Birkenhead^ of St. Bees, Cumberland, and of other 
places, to KEAD that learned and valuable theological Treatise, 
"De veritate Beligionis Christianse^' — in the Language (the 
Latin) in which "Hugo Gbotius'' wrote it — ^without the 
AID op a prtvatb TUTOR. The Translation is, consequently, as 
literal as the English idiom will admit : — ^Li it, such passages as 
are obscure in the original, are elucidated by exegetical words^ 
which are generally (though not invariably) printed in italics, and 
contained in a bracket or parenthesis — ^Latin phrases are indica- 
ted — Grammatical constructions are given — ^Allusions are ex- 
plained — ^and the Ellipsis, in many ^instances, is supplied — ^Also 
Heads (or Divisions) are, occasioiiaily/ introduced, ^th the view 
of rendering certain passages more striking, and of enabling the 
reader to retain them the more readily in his memory. 

Under these circumstances, it is thought — ^that the individuals, 
for whose use this Work is designed, will derive from it all the 
assistance they may require — ^provided they also avail themselves 
of the notes, etc., appended to the *Latin text, printed by the 
Eivingtons, London, and edited by the Bev. J. E. Middleton, 
M. A., (now, or formerly. Lecturer of Theology at St. Bees* 
College) — to whoseEnglish Notes^ these (which are here pre- 
sented) form a sort of Supplement. 

The former edition of this Translation has met with a very 
favorable reception. Hence, the Author is induced to bring out 
this Second edition, which he has coirectedj and also considerably 
«enlarged by the addition of notes. 

Ifovember, 1859. 



CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 



J*AGE, LINE, 

2 8 For " see," read " use." 

46 ... "which [pact is "J, read "n^ch [pact m] also." 
(J G ... "flowing between m," read "dispersed within/* or "int-erspersed with." 

13 ... " vacum," read " vacuHm," 
7 2- ... The clause, commencing with, "the progress" and ending with "islands," 
should be printed thus:—" the progress of the wta, among other things, 
and lands formerly uncultivated, which afterwards began to be inhabited, 
do prove ; which [pact] also the language of islands, &c. . 
27 For "to beset down [as] received," read "to be imputed** ("accepta ferri," 
being a latin phrase). 
S 15 ... "but that the thing itself already exists, is something good." read "now, 
existence itself is already something good" — or, "now, even existence itself 
is some [Kur]>[ of good'* (" ipsum aut&m existere Jiun bom est aliquid"). 
In the latin text, the infinitive mood of the verb (" existere "), seems 
to be used in this place, as a neuter nouB, agreeing with "ipsum." 
It 21 The 4th word ["bblibp** J should not be in italics. 
18 3 For " subject," read " substratum." 

2:} 41! ... "any other cause," read "another reason in their mind." 
2t 47 ... "since they were," read "since (God on purpose concealing His design in 

this [mattbb]) they were." 
20 5 Erase 6tli word [" his "]. 
27 4 For "treated," read "treated of." 

SO ... "certain," read "of certainty." 
... 38 ... *'think," read "say." 
30 6 Bead " at which it shamed Cato to be present." 
... 26,27 ... "and sometimes to submit the body, [wHEir] subdued by fastings, to the 

soul."; 
S3 11 For " woman," read " women.** 
33 24 ... "of hope," read "of good hope."^ 
37 13 ... "venerated," read "cultivated.** 



TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE MAN, 

HIERONYMUS BIGNONIUS, 



THE KING*S SOLICITOR 



IN THE SUPREME COURT OF AUDIENCE, AT PARIS. 



BOOK I. 



§ I. THE OCCASION OF THE WORK. 

You are wont to inquire repeatedly of me, O Hieronymus 
Bignonius, — a man most highly deserving both of your country 
and of literature, and (if you will allow it to be added) of me also, 
— what is the argument of those books which I have written in the 
language of my Countiy, in defence of the Christian Religion. 
Nor do I wonder that you ask this. For, you are not ignorant, — 
as being one who hast read all writings worthy to be read, and with 
so much discernment too, — ^how much Rsemundus Sebundus by 
philosophic acumen, Ludovicus Vives by a variety of arguments, 
and also your own countryman Philippus Momeeus, as well by his 
very great learning, as by his eloquence, have set forth this subject. 
For which reason a translation of some one of these into the 
vulgar tongue, may seem to have been more of use, than the 
commencing of a new work. But what others are about to decide 
on this point, I know not : By you, however, so kind and courteous 
a judge, I hope that I may easily be acquitted, if I say that I (not 
only fiiose writings having been read by me, but those also of the 
Jews, in defence of the ancient Jewish, and those of the Christians, 
in defence of the Christian, Religion) had wished to use my own 
judgment, whatsoever it be, and to give to my mind the liberty 
denied, while I was writing it, to my body. For, I did think that 
/ must contend for the truth, and that indeed, such as I might 
approve of in my mind ; for / thought that I was likely to labour 
in vain, to persuade others of things, which I had not first per- 
suaded myself of. Therefore I selected, out of ancient and modem 
books, those arguments which most approved themselves to me, 
the arguments being omitted by me which seemed to me to have 
but littie weight, and the authority of those books which I knew 
for certain, or justly suspected, to be forged, being also omitted. 
But those arguments, to which I did assent, I both arranged and 
expounded in a certain order, in the most popular way that I 
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eould, and put in verses, that they might the better be committed 
to memory. For my intention was to do service advantageous to 
all my^W/bw-citizens indeed, but especially to sea-faring person Sy 
so that, in that long leisure at sea, they might employ, ratlier than 
waste, tkeir time, as too many do. — Therefore, tiie exordium 
being laid out in praise of our own nation, which would readily 
excel other nations in skilfulness of navigating, I urged them to 
see this art as a Divine blessing, not merely for their own gain, 
but also for the propagation of the true, that is, the Christian 
BeHgion. For / said, that neither is occasion wanting, inasmuch 
as during distant voyages, they commonly met either with Pagans, 
as in China and Guinea ; or with Mahometans, as under the 
empire of Turkey, Persia, and the Africans ; moreover, with Jews, 
and the same being now the avowed enen>ies oi Christianity, 
dispersed through the greatest portions of the world : and / said, 
that ungodly men are not wanting, who, on an opportunity, would 
scatter, among the simpleminded, the poison concealed through 
fear : Against which evils, / added, that I was desirous that our 
own countrymen might be properly armed ; and they who excel in 
talent, should vigorously employ themselves, according to their 
ability, in refuting errors : the rest, at least, should guard against 
this, viss,, that they be not overcome by others. 

§ II. ^THAT THERE IS A GOD. 

And, in the First Book indeed, in order to shew that Beligion 
is not a frivolous thing, I begin from its foimdation ; which is, 
that there is some Divinity. Now, that I attempt to prove thus : 
That there are some things which began to be, is evident by the 
very sense and confession of all. Now, those things were not to 
themselves the Cause that they existed ; for that which does not 
exist, cannot act ; neither could the same thing exist, before it 
existed. It foUows, therefore, that they have had their origin from 
some other source ; which must be acknowledged, not only respec- 
ting those things which we either see or have seen, but also 
respecting those things whence these have their origin, until at 
length we arrive at some Cause which never began to be, and which 
exists, as we are wontto say, not accidentally but necessarily. Now, 
this whatever at length it be, concerning which we shall presently 
treat, is that very Being which is meant by the term Divinity, or 
God. 

Another argument, by which we prove, that there is some Divi- 
nity, is taken from the very manifest agreement of aH nations, 
among whom reason and good manners are not utterly extinct, 
through the. introduction of barbarism. For, since things which 
proceed from the will of man are neither the same among all men, 
and are often changed ; and since this notion is everywhere found 
and is not changed by the vicissitude of times {which fact is 
remarked by Aristotle himself, a man by no means credulous as 
to such things) ; it is by all means proper that some reason hereof 



be given> which may extend itself to all mankind : — Which cd!A 
be no other than either an Oracle of God Himself, or a tradition, 
which may have emanated from the first parents of mankind : Of 
which predicaments, if v^e admit the former, the thing is evident con- 
cerning which enquiry is made ; but if the latter, no sufficient reason 
can be assigned, why we should believe that those first parents 
have handed down, to all their posteriiy, something false in tk 
matter of the greatest moment. It is to be added, that, whether 
we regard the parts of the world anciently known, or lately found 
out, where at least, as we have said, there is somewhat of hiuna*- 
nity, this notion displays itself ; as well among nations excelling 
in wisdom or genius, as among others more diil of apprehension^ 
Of which nations f it is neither in any manner credible, that all the 
former could be deceived, nor that the latter have discovered how 
they might deceive one another. 

Nor is it fair, that any one should here object the few, in the 
course of many ages, who either did not believe that there is a 
God, or professed that they did not believe. For, both their very 
small number, and the fact that, immediately on their arguments 
being understood, their opinion has been universally rejected^ 
shews that this proceeded not from the use of right reason, which 
is common to men ; but either from a desire of novelty> such as 
he was possessed with, who contended that snow is black, or from 
a depraved mind ; just as, to a diseased palate, things do not taste, 
so as they are. Especially since both histories and other writings 
teach us, that, in whatever degree any one hath been the more 
upright, in that degree the knowledge of God has been more dili^ 
gently preserved by him. And therefore that this departure, from 
an opinion so anciently received, chiefly proceeds from the 
naughty disposition of those, whose interest it is that there 
should not be any God, that is, a Judge of human actions, appears 
even from hence, that whatever they suppose, whether a succession 
of- generations, without any beginning, or a concourse of 
atoms, or anything else, it is sufficiently apparent, to any one 
paying moderate attention to the matter, that this supposition hath 
not less if not greater difficulties, than that $iotion which is recei- 
ved. For as to what some pretend, that, because they do not see 
God, therefore they do not believe in Him ; if they see anything, 
they sufficiently see how unworthy this supposition is of a man, 
who at least thinks that he hath a mind, wnich very mind he doth 
not see. Nor if we are unable to understand the nature of God, 
is it, on that account, to be denied that there is such a nature. 
For it is the property of every thing inferior, that it is not able to 
comprehend things that are si^)erior and more excellent than 
itself. The beasts do not even know what man is ; much Jess do 
they know by what means they found and govern commonwealths, 
measure the courses of the stars, and navigate the sea. All these 
things, forsooth, exceed their comprehension. And from this very 
fact, man, because of having been formed superior to the beasts 



in the dignity of his nature, and that not by himself, ought to in- 
fer that tibiat Being by which he hath been formed superior to the 
beasts, is no less better than himself, than the selfsame is better 
than the beasts ; and that, therefore, there is some nature, which, 
as being the more excellent, exceeds the compass of his compre- 
hension. 

§ III. ^THAT GOD IS ONE. 

It having been proved that there is some Divinity, it remains 
that we proceed to His attributes ; of which this first occurs, viz., 
that there are not many gods, but that there is one God. This is 
inferred herefrom, viz., that God, ^ hath been said just above, is 
that Being which exists necessarily, or by Himself. Now, as to 
whatever exists necessarily, or by itself, it is not considered how 
it exists in the species, but how it exists in the act : now indi- 
vidual things exist in the act. But, if you suppose that there are 
many gods, then you can find nothing in each of them, as a reason, 
why liiey should necessarily exist ; and nothing, why two gods 
should be believed in, rather than three ; or ten, rather than five. 
Add to which, that the multiplying of individual things of the 
same species, arises from the fruitfulness of the Causes, in pro- 
portion to which fruitfulness the things themselves spring forth 
more or fewer : but, of God, there is neither origin nor any cause. 

Moreover, in diflferent individuals, there are certain individual 
peculiarities, by which they may be distinguished among them- 
selves, which peculiarities it is not requisite to suppose in God, 
Who is a necessary Being. Nor, in truth, can you anywhere dis- 
cover signs of many gods. For, this whole universe makes but one 
world ; in it is one thing most beautiftQ, viz., the sun. In every 
man, also, one thing governs, viz., his mind. Besides, if there 
were two, or more, Gods, freely acting and willing, they might 
will contrary things ; and One might.be obstructed by the Other ; 
so that He could not effect what He wished : but to say that He 
can be obstructed, is to say a thing unworthy of God. 

§ IV. THAT ALL PERFECTION IS IN GOD. 

That we may know the other attributes of God, it is hence 
perceived, that there is in God, all that which is wont to be un- 
derstood by the term "Perfection," (let us now indeed use this 
word, since the Latin language does not supply another : the 
Greek word is tcXciotits ;) because whatsoever perfection there is 
in things, the same either had a beginning, or had not a beginning. 
That which had not a beginning is the perfection of God : That 
which had a beginning must have had some cause, fi'om whence it 
began. And, since nothing, of those things which exist, is made 
from nothing, it follows, that those perfections which appear in 
the effects, must have existed in the cause, in order that the cause 
might be able to effect something according to those perfections ; 
— and, consequently, the perfections are all in the FIRST CAUSE. 
Neither could the First Cause be deprived afterwards of any per- 



fection ; it could not be deprived thereof by anything else ; because 
that which is everlasting doth not depend on other things ; nor 
does it suffer aught from their action : Nor, in truth, could it be 
deprived thereof by itself, because every nature desires its own 
perfection. 

§ v.— AND THAT, INDEED, INFINITE. 

It must be added, that these Perfections are in God, in an 
infinite manner : because the attribute of every other being is 
limited, — ^either because the Cause by which it exists, hath 
communicated so much, not more, to it; or because the being 
itself was capable of so much, not more. Now, no being commu- 
nicates aught of its own to God ; nor does He Himself receive 
aught from any other source; God existing, as we have before 
said, by Himself, or necessarily. 

§ VI. THAT GOD 18 ETERNAL, OMNIPOTENT, OMNISCIENT, 

ALTOGETHER GOOD. 

Since, truly, it is most clear, that those things are termed 
more perfect, which have life, than those which have not life ; 
those things which have the power of acting, than those which 
have not; those things which have understanding, than those 
which have not understanding ; those things which are good, than 
those which are less so : It follows from these arguments, which 
we have just been mentioning, that all these attributes meet in 
God, and, indeed, in an infinite manner. That He is, therefore, 
of endless life, that is. Eternal ; of immeasureable power, that is 
Omnipotent ; so also Omniscient, and altogether Good, — without 
any exception. 

§ VII. ^THAT GOD IS THE CAUSE OF ALL THINGS. 

Now whatsoever things subsist, that they have the origin of 
their existing from God, — is a Jact connected with these things, 
which we have before mentioned. For, we concluded, that that 
which is by itself, or necessarily, is One ; whence it follows, that 
all other things have sprung from sometliing different from them- 
selves. Now, we have just before seen, that all those things, 
which have sprung from something else, have, in themselves, or 
in their causes, sprung from that which never had an origin, that 
is, from God. — ^Aiid not only reason, but common sense itself, in 
some measure, proves it. For. if we consider the wonderful 
construction of the human body, within and without, and how all 
the members there, even the most minute, have their proper uses, 
with no study, no pains, of their parents, but with so much art, 
that the most eminent of philosophers and physicians could never 
sufficiently admire them : This shews, that the Artificer of nature 
is a most excellent Mind. (On which subject, Galen may be seen, 
especially in the part where he examines the use of the eye, 
and of the hand). Yea, also, the bodies of dumb animals say 
the same. For, thefr parts are not arranged and shaped by 
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reason of the force of matter, but for a certain end. And not 
the parts of animals only, but also those of plants and herbs, as 
hath been accurately noted by philosophers. Strabo hath excel- 
lently noted the same thing, in the ^Position of waters' — which, 
if you regard the quality of matter, ought to be midway between 
the earth and the air : whereas they are now flowing between in 
the earth ; doubtless, that nothing might hinder the fertility of 
the ground, and the life of men. Now, to act for an end, is not 
the protince of any one, except of an Intelligent Being. Neither^ 
truly, are individual things only ordained for their own peculiar end, 
but also for the general one of the universe, as appears in water, 
which contrary to the nature peculiar to itself, is moved upwaixis» 
lest, through a vacum intervening, the fabric of the universe 
should part asimder ; — that fabric being so formed, that it can 
support itself by the constant cohesion of its parts. Now, this 
universal end could not be intended, and a power be implanted 
in things to that end, except by an Intelligence, to Which this 
universe was in subjection. Moreover, some beasts practise 
actions so methodical and regular, that it is quite apparent, that 
such actions proceed from some reason : which is apparent in ants, 
and especially In bees \ but even in some other creatures, which, 
previous to every trial, either avoid things likely to be hurtful, or 
seek things likely to be profitable. That this faculty either of 
finding, or of distinguishing, is not in them, is apparent herefrom, 
viz,, tibat they always act in a similar way, and they are not 
competent for other things, in no wise more weighty ; wherefore, 
it must needs be, that those ac^« proceed from an external Eeason, 
either directing them, or imprinting in them its own efficiency ; 
which Reason, indeed, is no other Instrumenly than that which is 
called God. 

Furthermore, indeed, the heavenly constellations also, and 
those which are the most conspicuous among them, viz,, the sun 
and the moon, perform courses so suited to the fertility of the 
earth, and to the health of living creatures, that anything more 
fitted cannot indeed be devised. For when, otherwise, their 
motion through the equator would have been much the more 
simple, we see another motion assigned to them along an oblique 
circle, to the end that the benefits of the same might extend to 
more parts of the earth. Like as the use of the earth is in the 
power of living creatmres, so is the use of the other living creatures 
chiefly in the power of man, who, by the superiority of his under- 
standing, subjects to himself any, the most violent ones : whence 
even the Stoics did infer, that the world rva^ made for the sake 
of man. Since, in truth, the power of man cannot extend so far, 
that it can force the heavenly luminaries also to be subservient 
to him, neither are they to be believed to have enslaved them- 
selves to man of their own accord ; it follows, that there is some 
Superior Mind, by whose command those most beautiful bodies 
render perpetual services to man, placed, as he is, so far beneath 



them: which same Mind, is no other than the Maker of the 
constellations, and of the universe. Now, the motions of these 
constellations, which are termed eccentrical and epicyclical, do 
evidently shew, not the power of matter, but the appointment of 
a free agent. The same do the positions of the stars testify, 
some on this, others on the other part, of the sky, and the so 
unequal form of the earth, and of the seas. Nor can it be referred 
to anything else, that the constellations move on this, rather than 
on that part. The most perfect figure itself of the world, in truth, 
namely, even the parts thereof enclosed as it were in the bosom 
of the sky, and arranged in wonderful order, sufficiently declare, 
that these things had not issued forth by chance, but are appoint 
ed by an Intelligence, and that, too, lie most excellent. For, 
who is there so foolish, to expect anything so accurate from 
chance ? — ^as though he should believe that stones and timbers are 
likely to unite together into the form of a house ; or that, 
from letters thrown casually, a poem is likely to arise : — ^whereas, 
even he, who had seen geometrical figures on the sea-shore, said, 
that he saw the footsteps of a man ; sufficiently perceiving that 
such things could not proceed from chance. Moreover, that 
mankind did not exist from eternity, but derived the origin, 
common to the race, from a certain time, — ^the progress of the 
arts, among other things, prove, and lands formerly uncultivated, 
which afterwards began to be inhabited ; which also the language 
of islands, that has issued from neighbouring countries, testifies. 
Besides, in truth, there are certain institutions so common to 
men, that they ought not to be set down as received from the 
instinct of nature, or from the evident conclusion of reason, so 
much as from perpetual tradition, scarcely interrupted, even in a 
few places, thrbugh wickedness or calamity : such formerly was 
the slaughtering of victims in sacrifices, and now also the modesty 
about love-affairs, the solemn rites of marriages, and the abhor- 
rence of incests. 

§ VIII. — A REPLY TO THE OBJECTION CONCBRKING THE 

CAUSE OF EVIL. 

Neither ought it to turn us off from that which we have said, 
because we see many evils come to pass, the origin of which, 
it is seen, cannot be ascribed to God, as being He who, as was 
before said, is the Most perfectly Good. For, when we said that 
God is the Cause of all things, we added, of those which really 
subsist : nothing, fprsooth, hinders, that the things themselves 
may not afterwards be the causes of some certain accidents, as 
are actions, God created man, and minds more sublime than man, 
with liberty of acting ; which liberty of acting is not vicious, but 
can, by its own power, produce something vicious. And, to evils 
of ihis kind (which, morally, are termed evils), it is altogethei* 
impious to charge God as the Author. — Howbeit, there are, what, 
in another sense, are termed evils, because they occasion some 
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grief or loss to a certain person, nothing forbids that such evils 
proceed from God ; suppose, for the amendment of man, or even 
for punishment, answering to an offence : since, in this, there is 
nothing which is repugnant to goodness ; yea, oftentimes, these 
evils may proceed from Goodness itself, as a medicine, unpleasant 
to the^ taste, from a good physician. 

§ IX. AGAINST TWO PRINCIPLES. 

Now here, by the way, their opinion must be rejected, who 
liave supposed two acting Principles ; the one good, the other 
evil : for from two contending between themselves, destruction 
may follow, bitt a well-ordered construction cannot. Neither, in 
truth, can it be, that, like as something is, of itself, good, so 
something is, of itself, and, in every way, evil : since evil is a 
certain defect which cannot be, except in a thing that exists ; but 
that the thing itself already exists, is something good. 

§ X. THAT THE UNIVERSE IS GOVERNED BY GOD. 

Now, that this universe is governed by the Providence of 
God, is hereby apparent, that not only men, because endued with 
understanding, but also birds, wild animals, four-footed (tame J 
animals (in whom there is something in the stead of understand- 
ing) take care of those which are brought forth by them. Which 
Perfection, since it is a part of Goodness must not be withdrawn 
from God ; and so much the rather, because He is both Omni- 
scient and Omnipotent, so that He cannot be ignorant of those 
things which are done, or are to be done, and those things He 
can most easily order and direct. Whither that also belongs, 
which we have mentioned just above, concerning the motion of 
things contrary to their proper nature, for an universal end. 

§ XI. — ^YEA, SUBLUNARY THINGS. 

Now, that they greatly err, who confine this Providence 
within the orbs of the sky, is apparent, as well from the reason 
now alleged, and extending its force to all created things, as also 
from hence, viz., that the course of the stars (as the ablest phi- 
losophers acknowledge, and experience sufficiently demonstrates) 
are ordained for the use of men. Now, it is reasonable, that that 
Uving creature^ for whose sake another exists, should be more 
cared for, than that which is provided for another's use. 

YEA, INDIVIDUAL THINGS. 

Nor are they less mistaken, who will have it, that general things 
are cared for by Him, and not individual things. For, if they 
will liave it, that individual things are not known by God, as some 
of them avow, not even God HimseK will be acquainted with Him- 
self! Neither, in truth, will ZR» knowledge be Infinite, (as we have 
just before concluded it to be\ if it is not extended to individual 
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things. But, if God knows even those things, why may 
He not also attend to them ; especially, since even individual things, 
so far as they are individual things, are ordained for a certain 
end, as well peculiar, as universal : even the very classes of things 
which those same authors acknowledge to he preserved hy God, 
cannot subsist, except in the individuals ; so that, if the individuals 
could perish, having been abandoned by the Providence of God, 
the classes themselves also could. 

§ XII. THE SAME THING IS PROVED FROM THE PRESERVATION 

OF EMPIRES. 

Both philosophers and historians acknowledge a weighty 
proof of the Divine Providence, aroimd the affairs of men, to wits 
in the preservation of commonwealths. First, generally, because 
wheresoever the discipline of ruling and obeying hath been 
received, it always abides. In the next place, oftentimes, also, 
specially, to wit, in the long duration of this, or that form of 
government, through many ages : as of the regal, among the 
Assyrians, the Egyptians, the Franks ; of the aristocracy, among 
the Venetians. For, although human wisdom avaUeth some- 
thing in this respect; yet, if the multitude of wicked men be 
duly considered, and the things which can do harm from 
without, and the changes natural, as it were, to things, — it does 
not appear, that any government could subsist so long a time, 
except by a certain peculiar care of the Divine Influence : which 
care is even more strikingly seen, where it hath seemed good to 
God to change governments. For, the instruments which He 
then employs for that pin^pose, — a purpose decreed, as it were, by 
Himself : suppose He employs Cyrus, Alexander, Caesar the dic- 
tator, Genghiz-Can, among the Tartars, Namcaa, among the 
Chinese : to them, all things, even those which do not depend 
on human foresight, turn out beyond fAeir wish, — their success 
being more than a change in human events usually produces, 
which so great similarity and, as it were, combinatien of events to 
a certain end, is a token of a Provident Direction. For, at dice, 
it may be chance to throw a lucky ccist sometimes ; but if anyone 
throw the same an hundred times, there will be nobody who would 
not say that this proceeded from some art. 

§ XIII. FROM MIRACLES. 

Howbeit, miracles and the prophecies which are extant in 
histories, afford most certain evidence of the Divine Providence. 
As to this sort, many fabulous things indeed, are related : but 
those which have had competent witnesses of their own time, 
(that is, such witnesses, of whom neither the judgment, nor faith- 
fulness can fail) are not to be rejected, as though such things 
could not, at all, be done. For, since God is omnipotent, what 
obstacle is there, why He should not be able either to intimate 
what He knows, or to do what He pleases, even out of the common 

c 
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course of nature, forasmuch as it is appointed by Him, and sub 
ject to Him by the right of creation? But, if anyone should 
say, that some such things could also proceed from minds infe- 
rior to God, it may surely be granted : but this \ery fact prepares 
the way, that the same may be more easily believed of God : 
but then, even that which those minds so perform, God either 
must be thought to perform by means of them, or wisely to 
permit ; inasmuch as, in well-ordered kingdoms, nothing is wont 
to be done beyond the common laws, unless by the wUl of the 
supreme ruler. 

§ XIV. — ^BUT ESPECIALLY AMONG THE JEWS, ON WHOM FAITH 
IS BUILT, IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE DURATION OF THEIR 
RELIGION. 

Now, that some miracles have sometimes actually been seen, 
(although it may be doubted by us, with regard to the fidelity of 
other histories,) even the Jewish Religion alone, may easily 
prove ; which Religion, long since deprived of all human helps, 
yea, exposed to contempt and derision, throughout almost all 
parts of the world, endureth to this day; whereas, all other 
religions (the Christian Religion excepted, which is, as it were, 
the perfection of the Jewish) have either vanished away, as soon 
as tiie power and authority of the ruling party was withdrawn 
from them, as all the Pagan religions did ; or are still constantly 
upheld by the same imperial power, as Mahometanism. But if 
it be asked, what is the cause why the Jewish Religion hath struck 
such roots into the minds of all the Hebrews, that it cannot be 
eradicated ? No other reason can be assigned, or imagined, than 
this, viz., that they who now exist, may have received those 
miracles by a certain and constant tradition, from their parents, 
as they again from theirs, and so onwards, until we come to those 
who lived in the lifetime of Moses and Joshua; which 
miracles, had taken place, as well elsewhere, as chiefly in the very 
departing out of Egypt, and in the journey, and in the entering 
of Canaan ; and of which they, the very forefathers of them, had 
been witnesses. 

Neither, in truth, is it credible, that it could happen other- 
wise, that a people of a disposition sufficiently stubborn, 
would take upon themselves a law, biuthened with so many 
rites ; or, that wise men would, out of the many marks of reli- 
gion, which human reason was able to discover, select circumcision 
which could not even be received without grievous pain, and 
which would be ridiculed by all foreigners, nor would it have aught, 
whereby it could recommend itself, without God, the AuSior 
of it. 

§ XV. FROM THE VERACITY AND ANTIQUITY OF MOSES. 

It obtains the highest credit for the writings also of Moses» 
(in which wriiings those miracles have been transmitted to 
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memory) not only that it hath always been settled by a perpetual 
report among the Hebrews, that he {Moses) was recommended 
by the oracle of God, and set over the people ; but also because 
it is sufficiently apparent, that he neither studied his own glory, 
nor their temporal interests, inasmuch as he hath himself both 
related his own faults, which he was able to conceal, and hath 
ssigned the dignity of the kingdom and the priesthood to others, 
(his own posterity being reduced to the common race of 
Levites) all which things sufficiently shew that he had no reason 
why he should invent lies ; as he neither uses a coloured nor 
an alluring style, such as is wont to gain credit to a lie ; but 
a style both simple, and befitting the natiure of the subject. There 
added to this, the undoubted antiquity of the writings of Moses, 
with which antiquity no other writing can compare: whereof 
this also is an argument, viz., that the Greeks (whence all know- 
ledge flowed to other nations) confess, that they received their 
letters from some other soiu*ce ; which letters, among them, both 
have no other order, and name, and likewise ancient shape, than 
the Syriac or the Hebrew : as also the most ancient Attic laws, 
whence even the Boman laws were subsequently taken, derive 
their origin from the laws of Moses. 

§ XVI. FROM THE TESTIMONIES OP FOREIGNERS. 

There are added to these, the testimonies of not a few aliens 
from the Jewish religion, which shew, that the most ancient 
report was so held among all nations, as the writings of Moses 
proclaim. For the writings on the * Origin of the world * which he 
hath left behind, were, for the most part, the same also in the most 
ancient histories of the Phoenicians, which histories, having been 
compiled by Sanchuniathon, Philo Byblius translated ; — ^partly, 
slso found among the Indians and Egyptians ; whence it is that 
in Linus, Hesiod, and many of the Greeks, there is mentioned a 
* Chaos,' intimated by others by the name of an * egg ;' and the 
formation of animals, and, lastly, of man, and that, too, according 
to the Divine image, is mentioned : and the dominion given to 
man over the other living creatures : which you may every 
where find in very many writers, and, lastly, in Ovid, who tran 
scribed those things ^om the Greeks. That all things were 
made by the word of God, is declared even by Epicharmus, and 
the Platonists, and before them, by a very ancient writer, — ^not 
of those hymns which we have under that name, but of those 
verses which antiquity hath termed the * Orphics' — ^not because 
they were the verses of Orpheus, but because they contained 
things related by him. Empedocles even acknowledged, that 
the sun was not the primitive light, but a receptacle of light (the 
^oxrjfjja K€u oxrj/JM rav Trvpos, the reservoir and vehicle of fire, as 
some one of the ancient Christians saith.) Aratus and Catullus 
thought that the Divine abode is above the places of the stars : 
Homer believed, that, in that abode, there is perpetual light. 
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Thales taught, from the ancient lore, that God is the most 
ancient of all tilings, because He is not begotten ; that the world 
is most beautiful, because it is the work of God ; that darkness 
was prior to the light : the last of which legends is in the Orphics, 
and Hesiod, and therefrom the Gentiles, most tenacious of 
ancient custom, used to number their times by nights, not by days. 
Anaxagoras acknowledged that aU things were ordained by a 
Supreme Mind ; Aratus, that the stars were made by God. 
Virgil, after the Greeks, said that life was infused into things 
by tiie Spirit of God ; Hesiod, Homer, CalHmachus said that man 
was formed out of clay ; finally, Maximus Tyrius asserts, that 
it is handed down by the consent of nations, that there is 
one Supreme God, the cause of all things. And the remembrance 
of the work of creation^ having been finished within seven days, 
was preserved, not only among the Greeks and Italians, in 
honor of the seventh day ; which we learn from Josephus, Philo, 
Tibullus, Clemens Alexandrinus, and from Lucian, (for, with 
regard to the Hebrews, it is most notorious), but also among the 
Celts and Indians, by all whom the times were regulated by 
weeks ; which Philostratus, Dion Cassius. Justin Martyr, and the 
most ancient names of the days inform us. The Egyptians also 
taught, that the primitive life of man was attended with simplicity 
and a naked body ; whence arises the * Golden age* of the poets, 
celebrated ^ven among the Indians, as it is according to.Strabo. 
Maimonides hath remarked, that the history of Adam, Eve, the 
Tree, the Serpent, was extant in his time, among the idolatrous 
Indians ; and witnesses also of our own time, affirm, that the 
same history is found among the inhabitants of Pegu, and the 
Calamianes, — Pagan people of the same India : that the name 
of Adam also is found among the Brahmins ; that it is computed 
among the Siamese, at 6,000 years, since the world was made. 
Berosus, in his records of Chaldsea ; Manethos, in his of Egypt ; 
Hieromus, in his of Phsenicia ; Hestiseus, Hecatseus, Hellanicus, 
among the Greeks ; and Hesiod, among the poets, have recorded 
that i^e life of those who succeeded the first men, continued for 
almost a thousand years : which is the less incredible, since 
even the histories of very many nations have reported (and, 
particularly, Pausanias and Philostratus in their histories of the 
Greeks, Pliny, in his of the Eomans), that it was ascertained 
that the bodies of men were formerly much larger ; their sepul- 
chres having been opened. In like manner also, Catullus, after 
very many Greeks, relates that visions from God occurred to 
men, before the frequency and magnitude of their sins had, as it 
were, shut out God, and the spirits ministering to Him, from a 
fiuniliar intercourse with men. The savage life of the giants, 
which Moses mentions, is almost everywhere read of among the 
Greeks and certain Latins. Concerning the Deluge, it is to be 
noted, that the memory of almost all nations terminates in 
the history thereof, even of those nations which the age of oiu* 
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fathers hath handed down for our information, as being nations 
for a long while unknown to them: whence also, all that 
period is, by Varro, termed the unknown. But those things which 
we read of, wrapped up by poets in the licence of fables, the 
most ancient writers haii delivered according to truth, that is, 
agreeably to Moses, »!«., — Berosus, in his history of the Chaldaeans; 
Abydenus, in his of the Assyrians, who even mentions the dove 
sent forth, as doth also Plutarch, one of the Greeks : and 
Lucian, who saith, that, at Hierapolis of Syria, a very ancient 
history also of the Ark was extant, and not only of the chosen 
persons preserved by means of it, but also of other living crear 
tures. The same history was likewise extant, according to Molo 
and Nicolaus Damascenus; the latter of whom had the name 
of * Ark,' likewise : which was also found in the history of Deu- 
calion, according to Apollodorus. But, moreover, a great many 
Spaniards testify, that in parts of America, viz., in Cuba, 
Mechoachana, Nicaragua, a remembrance was preserved of the 
Deluge, of animals saved alive ; nay, more, of the raven and the 
dove ; of the Deluge itseK also, in tiiat part which is now called 
the * Golden Castile.* In what part of the earth mankind 
lived before the Deluge, even that which is remarked by Pliny 
{viz,, that Joppa was built before the flood) declares. The place 
on which the Ark rested after the Deluge, viz., the Gordisean 
mountains, is shewn jfrom the constant remembrance of the 
Armenians from every age to this day. Japhet, the father of 
the Europeans, and thence Ion, (or as they formerly pronounced 
it, Javon) sire of the Greeks ; Hammon, sire of the Africans, 
are names which appear also in Moses. In like manner, 
both Josephus, and others, observe vestiges, in the names of 
other nations and places. Now, in truth, which of the poets 
hath not made mention of the journey attempted to heaven ? The 
burning of Sodom is named in Diodorus Siculus, in Strabo, in 
Tacitus, in Pliny, in Solinus. Herodotus, Diodorus, Strabo, 
Philo Byblius have afforded testimony to the very ancient custom 
of circumcision ; the nations that have sprung from Abraham, 
afford the same, even now : not only the Hebrews, but also the 
Idumseans, the Ishmaelites, and others. The history of Abra- 
ham, of Isaac, of Jacob, and of Joseph, agreeing with Moses, 
was formerly extant in Philo Byblius, derived from Sanchimia- 
thon; in Berosus, HecatsBus, Damascenus, Artapanus, Eupo- 
lemus, Demetrius, and partly, also, in the very ancient writer of 
the Orphics. Something is even now extant in Justin, taken 
from Trogus Pompeius. A record, both of Moses and of his 
actions, is extant in almost all those same writers. For, the 
Orphic verses expressly mention hoihthat he was drawn out of the 
water, and that two tables were given him by God. To these, 
add Polemon, and not a few writings of the going forth from 
Egypt, taken from Egyptian writers, viz., Manetho, Lysimachus, 
Chaeremon. Neither, in truth, can it become credible, to any 
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well-informed person, that Moses (who had not only Eg3rptians 
a*enemies, but also very many other nations, »t«., the Idumaeans, 
the Arabs, the Phcenicians) would dare, either openly to relate 
such things touching the * Origin of the world, ' and matters the 
most ancient, which could either be disproved by other writings 
preceding, or might have an old and general persuasion repug- 
nant to them : or, that he would publish such things touching 
circiunstances of his own time, as could be refuted by the testi- 
monies of many living. Even Diodorus Siculus, and Strabo, and 
Pliny ; Tacitus likewise, and after them Dionysius Longinus, on 
the * Sublimity of Speech ' made mention of Moses : also Pliny 
and Apuleius, beside the Talmudists, have mentioned Jamnes, 
and Mambres, who resisted Moses in Egypt. Of the Law 
itself, given by Moses, and of the rites, some accounts are extant, 
as well elsewhere, as very many among the Pythagoreans. Both 
Strabo, and Justin, out of Trogus, afford a remarkable testi- 
mony to the ancient Jews, both of their religion and righteous- 
ness ; so that now, indeed, it is unnecessary to quote accounts 
either which are found, or have been formerly found, concerning 
Joshua and others, correspondent with the books of the Hebrews ; 
since, whoever has belief in Moses, (which belief cannot be 
denied him, except with the greatest effrontery) that man would 
by all means believe, that famous prodigies were wrought 
by God, of old : which fact we here principally regard. 
The miracles of later times, in truth, suppose those of 
Elijah, of Elisha, and of others, ought so much the less 
to be thought counterfeit, because in fiiose times Judeea was 
both become even more known, and, by reason of the difference 
of Religion, was in great odium with the neighbours, to whom 
it would have been very easy to refute the growing report 
of a lie. The history of Jonsii, who. was three days within a 
whale, is in Lycophron and ^neas Gazseus ; except that 
there is substituted the name of Hercules, to whose renown 
(it hath been remarked by Tacitus) whatever was universally 
considered noble, was wont to be referred. 

The evidence of history, doubtless, compelled Julian, an 
enemy of the Jews, no less than of the Christians, to confess 
both that men, inspired by the Divine Spirit, lived among the 
Jews, and that fire descended from heaven on the sacrifices of 
Moses and Elias. And indeed, it is to be observed, at this part, 
that not only heavy punishments were appointed among the 
Hebrews, for them who should falsely arrogate to themselves the 
gift of prophecy ; but that very many kings who by that means 
could procure, to themselves authority,— that very many most 
learned men, such as Esdras and others, never dared to arrogate 
this honor to themselves, nor anyone for some ages prior to the 
times of Jesus. Much less, in truth, could a people of so many 
thousands be imposed upon by the averment of a prodigy, that 
was, as it were, continual and public ; that is, of that oracle, 
which used to shine forth from the breast-plate of the high-priest : 
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which prodigy hath always been so firmly believed by all the 
Jews to have lasted even luitil the destruction of the first temple 
that their ancestors must by all means, have held it as a fact very 
well known. 

§ XVII. ^THE SAME PROVED, AS ABOVE, FROM PREDICTIONS. 

Allied to this argument from miracles, there is another, to 
prove the Providence of God, no less effectual, arising from 
predictions of future events which are very numerous and very 
palpable among the Hebrews : as, far example, concerning the 
childlessness of that person, who should re-build Jericho ; con- 
cerning the temple of Bethel being overthrown by a king, (Josiah 
by name) three hundred years and more, before the thing came 
to pass. So also, the very name and principal affairs of Cyrus were 
foreshewn by Isaiah ; the issue of the siege, with which the Chal- 
dseans beset Jerusalem, was foreshewn by Jeremiah : by Daniel, in 
truth, the translation of the empire from the Assyrians to the 
Medes and Persians, thence to Alexander of Macedon, whose 
successors, in part, should afterwards be the Lagides and Seleu- 
cidffi ; and what misfortunes the Hebrew nation was to experi- 
ence from all these, but especially from the famous Antiochus, so 
perspicuously predicted, that Porphyry, who compared the Gre- 
cian histories, still extant in his time, with those prophecies, was 
unable to disenthral himself otherwise, than by sajing that those 
predictions, which were ascribed to Daniel, were written after the 
event : which is all one, as though anybody should deny that those 
poems which are extant under the name of Virgil, and have 
always been accounted as Virgil's, were written by him in the 
Augustan age. For, a doubt was never any more entertained 
among the Hebrews, concerning that of which we are speaking, 
than concerning this latter among the Romans. To these may be 
added, the very numerous and very famous oracles among the 
Mexicans, and the Peruvians, which predicted the coming of the 
Spaniards into those lands, and the calamities that were thence 
to follow. 

FROM OTHER ARGUMENTS. 

Hither may also be referred not a few dreams, so exactly 
agreeing with events, (which both in themselves and their causes, 
were utterly unknown to those who dreamed them,) that they 
cannot, except in an impudent way, be referred to chance, or 
natural causes ; of which kind Tertullian in his book * On the 
Soul, ' hath compiled eminent examples from the most approved 
writers : and apparitions have not only been seen, but also have 
been heard to speak, even those historians delivering these accounts, 
who are very far removed from superstitious credulity: and 
witnesses likewise of our own age delivering the same, who 
lived in China ; and who lived in Mexico, and other parts of 
America. Neither are those public tests of innocence by the 



touching of red-hot plough-shares, to he despised, which so 
many histories of the German nations, and the very laws have 
made mention of. 

§ XVIII. ^THE OBJECTION, THAT MIRACLES ARE NOT BEEN NOW, 

IS ANSWERED. 

Nor is it right, that any one should object, that such miracles 
are not seen at this time, nor such predictions heard. For, it is 
sufficient, for the proof of a Divine Providence, that it sometimes 
happened; which being once established, the consequence is, 
that God can now be thought to abstain from such things, as 
prudently and wisely, as formerly He used them. Nor, forsooth, 
was it reasonable, that the laws assigned to the universe, touch- 
ing a natural course of things, and uncertainty of the future 
events, be without cause, or jdways transgressed ; but only then, 
when a worthy motive had occurred : as, for instance, what time 
the worship of the true God, banished almost from the globe, 
did settle in one comer of the world, that is, in Judsea ; and 
was thenceforth to be fortified with new defences, against the 
impiety spread around ; or, when the Christian Religion (con- 
cerning which we shall presently specially treat) was, first by 
God's decree, to be spread over the whole globe. 

§ XIX. AND THAT THERE IS SO GREAT A LICENSE FOR 

CRIME^. 

Some are wont to be moved to doubt of the Divine Providence, 
by the beholding of crimes, by a certain deluge whereof, as it 
were, this world is overwhelmed, which, they contend, it would 
have been the main business of the Divine Providence, if there 
were any, to restrain and repress. But the reply is easy: — that, 
since God hath made man free to do good and ill, (an absolutely 
necessary, and immutable goodness being reserved to Himself) it 
would not have been reasonable to place a restraint upon evil 
actions, contrary to that liberty. Howbeit, that, whatever means 
there were of hindering, not militating with,the allotted liberty, as, 
to witf the institution and promulgation of the Law, internal and 
external admonitions, together witii menaces, even, and promises ; 
none of these means is passed over by God ; but neither does He 
suffer the effects of wickedness to spread whither they might. 
Whence, it was never possible for governments to be completely 
subverted, nor for the knowledge of the Divine laws to be 
entirely blotted out. The crimes, in truth, which are permitted, 
are meanwhile not without their advantage, when they are applied 
(as we have attempted above to treat of), either for pimishing 
others no less wicked, or, for the chastising those who have 
slidden out of the path of virtue, or, for exacting a remarkable 
instance of patience and constancy, from those who have 
made great advances in virtue. Lastly, even they, themselves 
whose crimes seem winked at for a time, are wont to pay the 
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penalties of those crimes with the interest of that time ; to the 
end that there may come to pass, what God hath willed with 
regard to those persons, who have done what God hath not willed. 

§ XX. ^SO THAT OFTEN THE GOOD ABE OPPKESSED. 

But if sometimes no pimishments for crimes are apparent, 
and, that which is wont to offend many weak mindsy some good 
men, oppressed hy the violence of the wicked, not only lead a 
wretched life, hut also oftentimes imdergo death, and that, too, a 
disgraceful one; the Providence of God must not, therefore, be 
straightway discarded from human affairs, which Providence, as 
we have just said, is shown, by arguments so valid, to exist ; but 
rather, in conjimction with the wisest men, it must be inferred 
so by us, 

§ XXI. ^THIS VERY ARGUMENT IS RETORTED, TO PROVE 

THAT SOULS SURVIVE BODIES. 

Forasmuch as God looks to the actions of men, and is just, 
and yet those things in the meantime come to pass, there is to 
be expected by us some judgement after this life ; to the end that, 
either notorious wickedness may not remain without punishment, 
or distinguished virtue be without comfort and reward. 

§ XXII. WHICH IS CONFIRMED BY TRADITION. 

Now, in order to settle this point, it must needs also be 
settled, that souls survive bodies. Which most ancient tradition 
hath descended from our first parents (for from whence else ?), to 
almost all the more civilized nations ; as appears from the verses 
of Homer; and from Philosophers, not only of the Grecians, but 
also of the ancient Gauls, whom they called Druids, and from 
Philosophers of the Indians, whom they called Brahmins ; and 
from those books which very many writers have published con- 
cerning the Egyptians and Thracians, yea, also, concerning the 
Germans. Moreover, concerning the Divine judgement after 
this life, we see that very many writings were extant, not only 
among the Grecians, but also among the Egyptians and Indians, as 
Strabo, Diogenes Laertius, and Plutarch inform us; to which 
may be added, the tradition concerning this world going to be 
set on fire, which tradition is, long ago, found in Hystapses, and 
the Sibyls; now, also, in Ovid, and Lucan, and the Indians of 
Siam : a token of which thing, noted even by Astrologers, is the 
Sun approaching nearer to the earth. Yea, when men first went to 
the Canary islands, America, and other remote places, the same 
opinion concerning souls, and the Judgement, was found there 
alsOi 

§ XXIII. — TO WHICH NO REASON CAN BE REPUGNANT. 

Neither, indeed, can any argument, fetched from nature, be 
found, which can refute this so ancient, so widely spread, tradition. 
For, as toM those things which we see perish, such things perish, 
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either from the opposition of a more powerful contrary, ag^f; as 
cold is destroyed by the great force of heat ; or, by the subtraction 
of the subject, on which they depend ; as the size of the glass is 
destroyed, through the glass being broken ; or, through the defect 
of the efficient cause; as light, by the sun's departiu*e. Now, 
none of these things can be said, respecting the soul. Not the 
first : because nothing can be admitted, that is contrary to the 
soul ; nay, such is its peculiar natiu*e, that things that are con- 
trary between themselves, those it can take into itself, alike, and at 
the same time, after its own, that is, after an intellectual manner. 
Not the second : because there is not any subject, on which the 
nature of the soul can depend. If, forsooth, there were any, it 
would be the human body ; but, that it is not, appears from this, 
that, while the powers which cleave to the body, are wearied by 
acting, the soul alone does not contract weariness by action. 
Likewise, the powers of the body are injured by the over great 
excellency of the object presented to them ; as the sight, by the 
brightness of the sun : but the soul, by how much it is employed 
about tlie more excellent things, (as about figures abstracted from 
matter, about universal things), by so much it is made more 
perfect. The powers which cleave to the body, are occupied 
about those things which are limited to places and times, which 
is ihe natiu'e of the body : but the soul, about that which is infi- 
nite and eternal. Wherefore, since the soul in working depends 
not on the body, not even its existence depends thereon : for, 
the nature of things, which we do not discern, cannot be ascer- 
tained otherwise than by their operations. But neither hath the 
third mode of being destroyed, any place here. Nor, forsooth, 
can an efficient cause be admitted, from which the soul always 
emanates. For, you would not say, that the parents are the cause, 
inasmuch as the children are wont to live, they (the parents) 
being dead. But, if we will have it, that there is any Cause at 
all, from whence the soul emanates, it cannot be another, thaja 
the First and Universal Cause, Which is never defective on the 
side of power. Now, that it is defective on the side of will, (that 
is, that God wills that the soul be annihilated) can be proved by 
no argument. 

§ XXIV. MANY ARGVMENIS MAY BE FAVORABLE. 

Nay, there are arguments, not slight, to the contrary rriar., 
the dominion given to man over his own actions, the desire of 
immortality, implanted in him, the force of conscience, consohng 
itself on account of good, though very troublesome, actions, and 
supporting itself with a certain hope : on the contrary, toinnent- 
ing itself on account of wicked acts, especially when near deatli, 
as i^ possessed with a sense of an impending judgement; which 
force of conscience the worst tyrants were not able oftentimes to 
stifle witliin themselves, when they most wished it, as appears by 
many examples. 
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§ XXV. — FROM WHICH IT FOLLOWS, THAT THE END OF MAW 

IS HAPPINESS AFTER THIS LIFE. 

But, if the soul is both of that natui*e, that it can have in 
itself no causes of annihilation, and if God hath given to us 
many tokens, whereby it ought to be understood, that He wills 
that the soul should be survivor to the body, it follows, that not any 
end can be proposed to man, more worthy of him, than the 
happiness of that state : And this is that which Plato and the 
Pythagoreans said, to wit, that man's highest good is to be made 
as lik^ to God as possible. Now, whatever that happiness is, 
and how it may be obtained, men are able to trace out by 
conjectures : But if aught of that matter is revealed by God, it 
must be held for a most real and most certain ^ac^ 

§ XXVI. ^TO OBTAIN WHICH, THE TRUE RELIGION MUST 

BE TRACED OUT. 

But, since the Christian Keligion, above other Religions^ 
promises to disclose itself to us, it shall be examined in the 
Second part of this Work, whether or not credit is to be given 
to it 
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BOOK II. 



§ I. — IT IS TO BE PBOVED, THAT THIS TITLE fVIZ-^ "THE TRUE 

RELIGION'* J SUITS the Christian Religion. 

The Second Book, therefore, (prayers having heen poured 
out by us to Christ, now reigning in heaven, that He would 
administer to us such aids of His own Spirit, as may make us 
competent for so great a business) unfolds its design (not that it 
is this, — that all the tenets of Christianity can be treated of, but), 
viz., that it may be shown, that the Christian Religion itself is 
most true and most certain : which design is thus commenced 
by me. 

§ II. — HERE IS SHOWN, that Jesus lived. 

That Jesus, of Nazareth, lived heretofore in Judaea, — Tiberius 
being Ruler of the Roman affairs, — not only the Christians, 
scattered over all parts of the earth, most constantly avow ; but 
also all the Jews, who now exist, and those who ever wrote after 
those times : even Pagans, that is, the writers who are neither of 
the Jewish, nor of the Christian, Religion, as, for instance, 
Suetonius, Tacitus, Pliny the younger, and many after them, do 
testify the same. 

§ III. — THAT THE SaME WAS PUT TO AN IGNOMINIOUS DEATH. 

That the same Jesus was nailed to a cross by Pontius Pilate, 
president of Judaea, all Christians likewise confess, although it 
might seem disgraceful to them who worshipped such a Lord! 
The Jews also confess it, though, nevertheless, they are not 
ignorant, that they, on that account, endure very grievous odium 
among Christians, under whose governments, everywhere, they 
live ; because their ancestors were, to Pilate, the advisers of 
passing that sentence. The Pagan writers, in truth, whom we 
have just mentioned, have transmitted the same to the memory 
of posterity. Yea, the *Acts of Pilate' were extant a long time 
after, from which *Acts of Pilate* that might be evident, and to 
which Christians did sometimes appeal. Neither Julian, or other 
opposers of Christianity ever called it in question : so that no 
history can be imagined, which is more certain than this ; which 
is one that can be confirmed by so many testimonies — I will not 
say of persons, but — of nations disagreeing among themselves. 
But, although it be so, yet we see that He is worshipped as 
Lord, throughout the most distant regions of the world. 
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§ IV. — AND TET THAT He was adobed by wise mek. 

And that, not in our own times only, or in times past a little 
before them, but also in times anterior to the latter, even till we 
come to the age nearest to the transaction : suppose, under the 
empire of Nero, in which time, the same Tacitus, whom we have 
spoken of, and others testify, that very many Christians, who pro- 
fessed a veneration of Christ, were, for that very thing punished. 

§ V. THAT THE CAUSE OF WHICH CIRCUMSTANCE COULD BE NO 

OTHER, THAN THE MIRACLES WROUGHT BY HiM. 

Now, there have always been, among the worshippers of 
Christ, very many, both endowed with judgement, and not 
unskilful in literature, such as (to be silent now about the Jews) 
Sergius, president of Cyprus, Dionysius, the Areopagite, Polycarp, 
Justin, freneeus, Athenagoras, Origen, Tertullian, Clement, of 
Alexandria, and others besides : and, since they were such persons, 
no reason (why they may have devoted themselves, as Worshippers, 
to a man, put to an ignominious death ; especially, when almost 
all were brought up in other religions, nor was there, in the 
Christian Religion, aught either of honour or emolument) can be 
given, except this one, viz., that, by diligent inquiry, such as 
becomes prudent men in a matter of the greatest importance, 
they had ascertained, that the report, which had spread abroad, 
concerning the miracles wrought by Him, was true, and relied 
upon stanch witnesses :— As, concerning the curing, by a word 
only, and that too, openly, of grievous and inveterate diseases ; 
concerning the giving sight to him who was bom blind ; concern- 
ing the multiplying, not merely once, of loaves for the food of 
many thousands, who could avouch that fact ; concerning the 
recalling the dead to life, and more things which are of that sort. 

§ VI. — ^WHICH MIRACLES CANNOT BE ASCRIBED TO THE EFFICACY OF 
NATURE, NOR OF THE DEVIL, BUT MAY WHOLLY PROCEED 

FROM GOD. 

Which report had an origin so certain and undoubted, that 
neither Celsus, -nor Julian, when they Were writing against 
the Christians, would have dared to deny, that some prodigies 
were wrought by Christ; but the Hebrews, in the books of the 
Talmud, openly confess it. That the works, which we have 
spoken of, had not been performed by the force of nature, is 
sufficiently apparent, by this very thing, that they are called 
prodigies, or miracles. Neither, in trulii, can it happen by the 
force of nature, that grievous diseases may be removed, and that, 
too, on a sudden, by the voice alone, or by a touch. But if those 
works could, any way, have been referred to the efficacy of nature, 
it would have been said before now, by those who avowed them- 
selves as enemies, either of Christ, while He was Hving upon earth, 
or. of His Gospel. By the like argument we infer, thit they were 
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not juggling-tricks, because the works have been mostly done 
openly, the people looking on; and many learned among the people 
bearing ill will to Christ, observing all His works. Add to rvhichf 
that the like works were often repeated, and the effects themselves 
not momentary, but permanent. Which things being weighed, 
as is proper, it by all means follows (as even the Jews confess), — 
that these works proceeded from some Power, more than human ; 
that is, from some Spirit, Good or evil. Now, that these works 
have not proceeded from an evil spirit, is hereby proved, viz., 
because this doctrine of Christ (for the proving which those works 
were employed) is opposed to evil spirits. For, this doctrine forbids 
evil spirits to be worshipped ; it withdraws men from all filthiness 
of manners, wherein such spirits are delighted. It also appears 
from the facts themselves, that, wheresoever that doctrine hath 
been received, the worship of Daemons, and magical arts, fell 
away ; and that one God was worshipped, accompanied with a 
detestation of Daemons, whose power and authorit3% Porphyry 
himself acknowledged, was broken by the coming of Christ. 

Now, it is not to be believed, that any evil spirit is so foolish, 
as to do those things, and that, too, very often, from which no 
honour, or gain, can accrue to itself, but, on the contrary, the 
greatest loss, and disgrace. But, neither is it any way agreeable 
to the Wisdom or Goodness of God Himself, that He should be 
thought to have suffered imposition to be practised, by the craft 
of Daemons, on men averse to all wickedness, and fearing Him ; 
that such were the first disciples of Christ, their blameless life, 
and the many calamities, endm-ed by them for conscience' sake, 
make manifest.. 

But, if you say, that the works of Christ proceeded from 
Good Minds, although inferior to God, you already confess, in 
that very saying, that those works were pleasing to God, and 
tended to the honour of God; forasmuch as Good Minds do 
nothing, but what is, acceptable to God, and glorious to Him : not 
to mention now, that some works of Christ were such as seem to 
evidence God Himself a* the Author of them; as, the recalling of 
not merely one dead person into life. 

Now, in truth, God neither performs miracles, nor permits 
them to be done, without a cause : for it becomes not a wise 
Maker of a Law, to depart from His own Laws, except for a 
cause, and that, too, a weighty one. Now no other reason can 
be given, why these things were (^oiie, than that which is ia.lleged 
by Christ; namely, that a testimony might be afforded to His 
doctrine. Neither, doubtless, could they, who beheld those 
works, conceive any other cause ; among whom, since, as we have 
said, there were many of a pious disposition, it is impious to be 
thought, that God did this, that He might impose upon them. 
And this was one cause, why very many of the Jews, who lived 
about the times of Jesus, even Uiose who could not be induced 
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to omit any part of tlie Law given by Moses, such as were they 
who were called Nazarenes and Ebionites, did, notwithstanding, 
acknowledge Jesus as a Master sent from heaven. 

§ VII. TOUCHING THE KeSURRECTION OF JeSUS HiMSELF, THAT 

IT IS EVIDENT FROM TESTIMONIES WORTHY OF CREDIT. 

The wonderful return of Christ Himself to life, after being 
nailed to tlie^ cross, death, burial, affords an argument, equal to 
the mbacles wrought by Christ. For Christians, of all places 
and times, allege it, not only as a truth, but as the main founda- 
tion of their faith ; which could not happen, unless they who 
first taught the Christian faith, had, for certain, persuaded their 
hearers, that the thing was so done. Now, certainly, "they could 
not pursuade men, endowed with some judgement, of this, unless 
they could affirm, that they themselves were eye-witnesses of the 
matter: without which affirmation, no one, tolerably sound in 
mind, would have given credit to them ; especially in those times, 
when, to believe them, it might stand them in the greatest 
mischiefs and dangers. That this was affirmed by them with 
great constancy, even the books, of themselves, and of others, 
inform us; yea, it appears, from the books, that they appealed to five 
himdred witnesses, who had beheld Jesus alive again after His 
death. Now, it is not the custom of those that tell untruths, to 
appeal to so many witnesses. — Neither can it happen, that so 
many should agree together to a false testimony. And, though 
there had not been otier witnesses, than those twelve, the first 
most noted propagators of the Christian doctrine, this fact ought 
to suffice. No one is wicked for nothing. Honour, from a 
falsehood, they could not hope for ; inasmuch as all honour was 
at the disposal of the Pagans or the Jews, by whom they were 
put to reproaches and disgrace : Eiches they could not hope for ; 
inasmuch as, on the contrary, this profession was oftentimes 
mulcted in the loss even of goods, if there were any ; and, though 
this had not been the case, yet the Gospel could not be taught by 
them, except by laying aside all care of temporal goods. Nor, 
in truth, could any other advantages of this life, move them to 
utter untruths, seeing that the very preaching of the Gospel did 
expose them to labours, hunger, thirst, stripes, imprisonments. 
Renown only, among their own countrymen, was not of so much 
north, that, on account of it, svar^le-minded men, whose life, and 
dogma, was abhorrent from pride, would therefore undergo such 
a power of misfortunes. Neither, in truth, could they, in any 
manner, hope for such a progress of their dogma, (to which both 
nature, intent on its own interests, and the authority of those who 
were everywhere governing, were repugnant), except in conse- 
quence of a Divine promise. There may be added to this, that 
tiiey could, in no manner, promise themselves, that even this 
renown, whatsoever it was, would he durable, since they were 
looking out for the end of the whole world, as if it were, depending 
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on the next moment ; — ^which both their own writings, and those 
of the Christians that follow them, make most evident. It 
remains, therefore, that they be said to lie for the sake of defend- 
ing their own Keligion ; which cannot, at all, be said of them, if 
the matter be rightly weighed. For, either they believed, jfrom a 
persuasion of the mind, that that Keligion was true, or they 
beUeved not. If they had not beUeved that it was the best, they 
would never have made choice of this, — other religions, more safe, 
and more honourable, having been passed over hy them. Nay, 
sXihow^theyhadhelievedthat it was true, they would not have pro- 
fessed it, unless tliey had also believed that the profession thereof 
Tvas necessary ; especially, as tliey could both easily foresee, and 
by experience might straightway learn, that this profession drew 
after itself the death of an immense troop, to give occasion for 
which death, without just cause, did not fail short of the guilt of 
felony. But if they believed that their Religion was true, yea, 
also, the best, and by all means to be professed, and that^ too, 
after the death of their Master : siu-ely. that could not happen, if 
their Master's promise, concerning His own resurrection, had 
deceived them. For, to any man in his wits, that would have 
been enough, for his shaking off a behef that he had previously 
entertained. 

Again, eveiy religion, but especially the Christian Religion, 
prohibits lying and false testimony, most of all in Divine matters: 
therefore, they could not be induced to lying by the love of 
Religion, and that too such a Religion ■/ — ^Add besides, that they 
were men of a life not blamed, even by their adversaries^ and 
against whom nothing is objected, except their simplicity only, 
the nature of which falls very far short of forging a lie.— There 
was not even one of them, who did not suffer whatever trials were 
the most grievous, on account of that profession of theirs, con- 
cerning Jesus having been raised up again. Many of them 
were put to the most exquisite death, because of that testimony. 
Now, in truth, suppose, that it may happen, that some one, 
possessed of his reason, may endure such things, on accoimt 
of an opinion entertained in his mind : yet that, for a falsehood , 
which he knew to be a falsehood, not some one only, should be 
willing to suffer ptmishments so rigorous, but that many, whom it 
nothing concerns that the falsehood is believed, should be willing 
to suffer, — is a thing utterly incredible. Now, that they were not 
mad, both their life and wiitings sufficiently testify. What we 
have said of those first disciples, the same may be also said of 
Paul, who openly preached that Christ, as reigning in heaven, 
was seen by him, when there was wanting to him nothing of 
Jewish learning; nor the hope of honours, — if he had kept to the 
way of the Fathers. But, on the other hand, he must, on account 
of that profession, both lie under the odiums of his own relatives, 
and undertake difficult, dangerous, and laborious travels over the 
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whole world, and, at last, also undergo a punishment attended 
with infamy. 

§ VIII. A SOLUTION TO THE OBJECTION, DRAWN FBOM THAT 

ARGUMENT, VIZ,, that the Resurrection seems impossible. 

Surely, no one can withdraw his belief from so many, and 
such, testimonies ; imless he say, that the thing itself is such, 
that it can, in no way, be done : as are those things, which imply 
a contradiction, as tiey speak. That, however, cannot be said, 
of this matter. — It might, indeed, if any one could pronounce, 
that the same person was both alire, and was dead, at the same 
time. But, that life may be restored to a dead body, especially by 
the efficacy of Him, Who first gave life to man, there is no reason, 
why it should be accounted for a thing impossible. Nor, in truth, 
have wise men believed it to be impossible; since Plato has 
written, that it happened to Er, an Armenian; Heraclides a 
philosopher, of Pontus, relates, that it happened to a certain 
woman ; Herodotus mentions, that it happened to Aristeeus ; 
Plutarch records, that it happened to anomer :— which things 
(whether they are true, or, whether false) shew the opinion of 
learned persons, concerning that matter, as being a possible thing. 

§ IX. — the Resurrection of Jesus being granted, it 
FOLLOWS, that the truth of the dogma is proved. 

But, if it is not an impossible thing, that Christ should have 
returned to life, — and if that fact is sufficiently evident from 
great testimonies, whereby Bechai, a Master of the Jews, being 
convinced, acknowledged the truth of this matter, — and also tjf 
that same Christ (as both His own disciples and aliens confess) 
published a new dogma, as by a Divine commandment, — it 
imdoubtedly follows, that that dogma is true : — Inasmuch as it is 
contrary to the Divine justice and wisdom to honour, in so 
transcendent a manner. Him, who had committed falsehood in a 
matter so great as this is. Especially, indeed, since He Himself, 
before His death, had foretold, to His own disciples, both His 
death and the kind of death, and His return to life, and this 
saying, too, being added by Him, viz., that these things, were, 
therefore, about to come to pass, in order that it might be evident 
concerning the truth of His dogma. 

§ X.-^rr IS HERE PROVED, that the Christian Religion 

SURPASSES ALL OTHERS. 

And these arguments, indeed, arise out of the Facts of the 
case itself: Let us now proceed to those, which arise out of the 
nature of the dogma. Surely, either all worshipping of God is 
utterly to be rejected (which impiety can never come into mind, 
to him, who believes both that there is a God, and that God takes 
care of things created by Himself; who considers man as endued 
with an excellent understanding, as well as with the power of 
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choosing moral good and evil, and, consequently, that he is a 
subject, in himself, as of reward, so also of punishment); Or, else, 
this Religion is to be admitted, not only on account of the 
testimonies of the fects, concerning which we have already treated, 
but also on account of those things, which are intrinsecal to 
Eeligion : — since none, out of all ages and nations, can be 
produced, either more excellent in point of the reward, or more 
perfect in point of the precepts, or more admirable in point of 
the manner in which it was commanded to be propagated. 

§ XI. ^THE EXCELLENCY OP THE PROPOSED REWARD. 

For, to begin with the Reward, that is, with the end pro- 
pounded to man, because that, as is wont to be said, is the last 
thing in execution, but is the first thing intended. Moses, in 
the institution of the Jewish Religion, (if we have regard to the 
express conditions of the Law), promised nothing beyond the 
good things of this life : — viz,, *a fiiitful land, abimdant provision, 
victory over enemies, long and healthly old age, and posterities, 
coupled with good expectation, surviving thein\ For, if there is 
anything beyond, it is veiled in obscurities, or it is to be inferred 
by wise and difficult reasoning ; which was the cause, why many, 
who professed that they followed the Law of Moses, — as, for 
instance, the Sadducees, — cast away all hope of good things to be 
obtained after this life. 

Among the Grecians, to whom learning was conveyed down 
even from fiie Ohaldseans and -Egyptians, they, who had some 
hope of life, after the end of this visible life, used to speak very 
doubtingly on that subject ; as appears from the dissertations of 
Socrates, from the writings of Tully, Seneca, and others. And 
although they diligently searched for arguments for that point, 
they, for the most part, stated nothing certain. For, those 
arguments which they bring forward, do not generally succeed 
more in regard of man, than in regard of beasts : which jfiic^ when 
some observed, it is not so much to be wondered at, if they 
imagined a transition of souls from men to beasts, and from 
beasts to men. 

But, again, since this also was relying on no testimonies, or 
sure arguments, (and yet it could not be denied, but that some end 
was propounded to man), therefore others were led on, to think 
that 'virtue is to itself a reward' ; and that a wise man is happy 
enough, even in Phalaris's brazen bull ! But this, too, not without 
cause, displeased others, who saw well enough, that happiness, 
especially the highest, could not be placed in that state, which 
brought, along with itself, dangers, inconveniences, tortiu'e, death, 
(imless one be free to follow the sound of words, without the 
sense of things): and, therefore, they have set man's supreme 
good and end, in those things, the pleasure of which is enjoyed 
by the senses. But this opinion, also, was refuted, and that, too. 
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effectually, by very many, as being one which would extinguish 
all integrity, (certain seeds of which we possess, preserved in the 
heart), and would degrade man, made erect for the purpose of 
lofty objecU^ to the mere animal sense of cattle, which, stooping 
downward, regard nothing but an earthly object. In so great 
doubts was mankind wandering, perplexed, at that period, when 
Christ brought in the true knowledge of the end of man;. 
promising, to His followers, life, after this life-time, not only 
without death, without grief and trouble, but even attended witli 
the highest joy : and that, not only to a part of man, that is, to 
the soul, (of the happiness of which, to be hoped for after this 
life, there was partly conjecture, partly same tradition, extant),, 
but life also to the body ; and ikat, too, notost justly, in order that 
the body, which, on account of the Divine Law, must often suffer 
losses, tortures, and death, might not be without recompense. 
Now, the joys,- which are promised, are not vile, (as are the 
banquets, which the grosser Jews hope for, after this life, and the 
embraces, which the. Mahometans promise themselves : for both 
these sensualities are remedies of mortality, — ^proper to this 
perishable life ; the former, indeed, for the preservation of living 
creatures, individually ; the latter, in truth, for the continuation of 
the species, generally) : But, in human bodies, there will be constant 
vigoiu", and a more than starlike beauty ;— in the soul, there will 
be an understanding, without error,, even of God and Divine 
Providence; and of aught else, if anything now lies concealed. 
There will be, indeed, a will that is tranquil, chiefly occupied in 
the beholding, admiring, and praises, of God. On the whole, all 
things will be much greater and better, than can be conceived by 
a comparing of the best, and the greatest, things in this world. 

§ XII. HERE IS SOLVED, BY THE WAY, THE OBJECTION TAKEN 

THENCE, VIZ.f THAT BODIES DISSOLVED CANNOT BE EESTORED. 

Here, besides that objection, which we have just before 
answered, [in Book II. § VIII.], another is wont to be alleged, 
as if it were utterly impossible, that men's bodies, which have 
be^ dissolved, can return to the same frame. But this relies on 
no reason. For, since it is agreed among most philosophers 
that, in things, how much so ever changed, matter remains, 
capable of different appearances ; — ^who can say, that either God 
does not know in whstt places, although very far distant, the parts 
of that matter are, which belonged to the human body, or that 
power is wanting to Him, whereby He may bring them back, and 
reconstruct them ? and may do the same thing in His own universe, 
that we see chymists do in furnaces, or vessels, in order that they 
may collect things which are of the same sort, although disper- 
sed ? But that a thing, how much so ever changed in appearance, 
may nevertheless return to the form of its own origin, — of that 
there are examples even in the nature of things, as ^br instance, 
in the seeds of trees, and of living creatures. Neither is that 
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unsolvible, which is tyed as a knot by many, with regard to 
human bodies, which pass into nom'ishments of wild-beasts or 
cattle; upon which beasts^ so fed, men again feed. For, the 
greatest portion of those things which are eaten, does not tnm 
into part of our body, but into excrements, or humours of the 
body, such as both pMegm and bile are : and with regard to that 
which has the power of nomishing, much is consumed by diseases, 
or by internal heat, or the sinrounding air: And since those 
things are so, God, who even so careth for tlie species of dumb 
animals, that none of them may perish, is able to provide for 
human bodies with a certain peculiar care; in order that that, 
which goes for food of other men, may not be more converted 
into the substance of those men, than poisons, or medicines, are 
wont to be; and, on that account the rather, because it appears, 
naturally as it were, tliat human flesh was not given for men's 
food. If that be not so, and if something (which may have been 
added to the latter body, from some cause or other) must depart 
therefrom, yet this will not make it, not to be the same body; 
forasmuch as, even in this life, a greater change of particles, than 
that amounts to, takes place. Yea, both the butterfly is contained 
in the worm, and the substance of herbs, or of wine, is contained in 
some very small thing, whence they may again be restored to their 
true size. Surely, since both these, and many other things, may, 
not disadvantageously, be supposed, there is no reason, why the 
restoration of a body dissolved should be reckoned among the 
impossible things; since learned men, viss., Zoroaster among the 
Chaldseans, nearly all the Stoics, and Theopompus, among the 
Peripatetics, — ^believed both tliat it might happen, and that it 
would be. 

§ XIII. ^THE TRANSCENDENT HOLINESS OF THE PRECEPTS 

RELATING TO THE WORSHIP OF GoD. 

The second thing, wherein the Christian Keligion surpasses 
all others, which either exist, or have existed, or can be imagined, 
is the supreme holiness of its precepts, both in those things that 
appertain to the worship of God, and those that appertmin to 
other matters. 

The holy rites of the Pagans, throughout almost the whole 
world, (as Porphyry shews at large, and the navigations of our 
own time inform us), were full of cruelty. For, it was a thing 
almost everj^vhere admitted, that the gods were appeased, even 
by human blood. Which custom neither the Greek learning, nor 
the Koman laws took away : as appears from those things which 
we read, concerning the victims made to Bacchus Omesta among 
the Greeks ; concerning a Greek man, and a Greek woman, 
concerning a Gaulish man, and a Gaulish woman, having been 
slain in sacrifice to Jupiter Latialis. Now, those most holy 
mysteries, whether of Ceres, or of Father Liber, ( Bacchus Jt have 
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all been very full of obscenity; as appeared, when once (the 
scruple of secresy having been broken through) they began to be 
divulged : which yac^ Clement, the Alexandriaii, and others, relate 
at large. Moreover, in truth, those days which were consecrated 
to the honour of the gods, were celebrated with such spectacles, 
that it shamed Cato to be present at them. 

Howbeit, the Jewish Keligion contained nothing, indeed, 
unlawful or dishonest; but, notwithstanding, lest the Jewish 
people, prone to idolatry, might revolt from the true KeUgion, it 
was burthened with many precepts, of such things, as, in them- 
selves, contained neither goodness nor wickedness : — *mcA as are 
the sacrificings of cattle. Circumcision, the entire rest of the 
Sabbath, and the interdicting some one of many meats ; some of 
which precepts the Mahometans have borrowed, the prohibition 
of wine having been added by the Mahometans, 

Howbeit, the Christian Keligion teacheth, that God, as 
being a most piu'e Mind, is to be worshipped with a piu'e mind, 
and with such services, as in their own nature, even without a 
precept, are most honourable. Thus, it willeth, not that the 
flesh, but that the desires, be circumcised; not that we keep 
holiday rest from every work, but from an unlawful one ; not to 
dedicate to God the blood or fat of cattle, but, if need be, to offer 
our own blood, for testifying His truth. And, what we give, from 
our goods, to the needy, to believe that they are given to God : 
not to abstain from certain kinds of meats or drink, but to use 
both with that moderation, which may suit the health ; — some- 
times to give the body when subdued by the soul, even to fiastings ; 
by which means that soul may, the more cheerftdly, be carried to 
things above. ' But the principal part of Religion is everywhere 
shewn to he founded on a pious confidence, by which, being 
disposed to a faithful obedience, we rely wholly upon God, and 
have an undoubted faith in His promises : Whence, also, there 
arises the hope, and a true love, both of God and our neighbour; 
whereby it comes to pass, that we obey His precepts, not in a 
servile manner, through fear of pimishment, but that we may 
pleasa Him, and have him for His goodness, our Father and 
Rewarder. We are, in truth, commanded to pray, not that we 
may get riches or honours, and those other things which, having 
been much wished for, have fallen out disastrously to very many; 
but, first of all, we are commanded to pray that we may get those 
things which are glorious to God. But, as it relates to oiu'selves, 
we are commanded to pray, with regard to perishable things, that 
me may obtain those things which nature desireth, leaving fiie rest 
to Divine Providence, being secure on whichever side our state 
may have fallen. But we are commanded to pray, with all earnest- 
ness, ybr those things which lead to eternal things, viz., ybr the 
pardon of sins past, for the assistance of the Holy Spirit for the 
future, by which being strengthened agahist aJl threats and 
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allurements, we may persevere in a pious course to otir lives' end. 
This is the worship of God, in the Chiistian Keligion, than 
which worship nothing can be invented more worthy of God. 

§ XrV. ^ABOUT THOSE OFFICES OF HUMANITY, WHICH WE OWE TO 

A NEIGHBOCR, THOUGH WE ARE INJURED BY HIM* 

Similar are the offices which are exacted ^cwi us towards a 
neighbour. The religion of Mahomet having originated in 
weapons, breathes nothing but weapons, is propagated by 
weapons. So also as to the statutes of the Laconians, which 
were most applauded of any among the Grecian statutes, even by 
the Oracle of Apollo, Aristotle notes, and sets down for a fault, 
that they were wholly directed to warlike force. But the same 
philosopher says, that war against barbarians is natural ; when on 
the contrary, it is true, that friendship and society between men 
is appointed by nature. For, what is more unfair, than that 
single murders be punished, hut that those of slaughtered nations 
be paraded in triumphs, as a glorious achievement? And yet, that 
so much celebrated Eoman City, how hath it obtained so great a 
name, but by wars, often manifestly imjust, as the Ramans 
themselves confess, with regard to the war against Sardinia and 
Cyprus ? And, certainly, in general, (as hath been transmitted to 
memory by famous compilers of annals) men, in most nations, 
accounted robberies, perpetrated beyond their own territories, no 
disgrace. The exacting of revenge, Aristotle and Cicero place 
on the side of virtue. The mutual butcheries of gladiators were 
among the public sports of the Pagans ; to expose their children, 
was a daily occurence. 

Among the Hebrews, indeed, there was a better Law, a more 
holy discipline : but yet, in a people of ungovernable wrath, there 
were some things connived at, or even allowed them : — as, their 
violence against seven nations, deserving it ; with which not 
contented, they persecuted all that diflfered from them, with a 
cruel hatred ; ^q signs of which appear even now, in their prayers 
framed against the Christians. Howbeit, to avenge his pain by 
the sentence of retaliation, to kill a man-slayer, by the private 
hand of his kinsman, was permitted a man by the Law itself. 

But the Law of Christ wholly forbids «*, to return an injury 
that is done us either in words or deeds ; lest the wickedness, 
which we condemn in others, we should again allow, by imitating. 
It wills that good be done, to the good indeed, chiefly, but to 
the wicked also ; after the example of God, from Whom we have 
the Sim, the stars, the air, the winds, the showers, as gifts 
common to all men whatsoever. 

§ XV. ABOUT THE UNION OF THE MALE AND THE FEMALE. 

The union of the male with the female, whereby mankind is 
propagated, is a thing most worthy of the care of the laws, That 
that part of them was neglected by the Pagans, it not surprisilig, 



it, aii'l \t;/acitv to l>e so regarded in every discourse, that an oath 
may not, indee«l, be exacted from us. 

? XVIll. ^ABOCT OTHER DEEI>S. 

And, plainly, nothing excellent can be found, either in the 
philosophical writings of the Grecians, or in the opinions of the 
Hebrews, or of other nations, which is not contained here, and, 
indeed, as sanctioned by Divine authority : suppose, concerning 
modesty, and temperance, concerning goodness, concerning 
decency of manners, concerning prudence, concerning the duty 
of raagistmtes and of subjects, concerning that of parents and of 
children, of masters and of servants, likewise that of msmried folks 
between themselves ; but, chiefly, concerning the eschewing vices, 
(which have, by a ceitain shew of >'irtue, deceived very many 
Grecians and Romans), concerning, that is to say, the desires of 
honours and glory. But the sum of the precepts of Christ is 
fidmii'able for its substantial brevity, which w, — that we should 
love God above all tilings, but that we should love a neighbom* 
according as we love ourselves ; that is, that we should do to 
anotlier, what we wish to be done to us. 

§ XIX. HERE IS SOLVKD, THE OBJECTION DRAWN FROM THE 

tONTROVEIlSIES, WHICH ARE AMONG CHBISTIANS. 

Some one, peradventure, may object, against the excellency 
r>f thf Dogmas of Christ, which we preach, — the great difference 
of opinions among Christians, whence a multitude of sects also 
bath sprung. But the answer is ready, viz., that the same thing 
happens in almost all the arts, partly through the weakness of 
human nature, partly because the judgement is fettered by the 
affections : but those varieties of opinions are wont to stop 
within certain limits, respecting which there is an agreement, 
and wherefrom an argument against doubts is fetched hy parties. 
As, for instance, in the mathematics, it is disputed, whether a 
(*,\yv\q can be squared ; not so, whether, if equals be taken away 
from equals, what are remaining be equals ; and the same thing 
1% to b(! seen in the Natural Sciences, in Physic, and in otlier 
Arts. So, also, that difference of opinions among Christians, 
cannot hinder, but that, respecting the main ^points, that is, 
vrsyx'ctiiig those precepts, for which we have most of all com- 
moinlcd tln' Christian Religion, there may be sufficient agreement ; 
and the ('crtaiiity k)( Xhoso precepts appears in this xery fact, viz,, 
that they who, wffen inflamed with hatreds bet>yeen themselves, 
sri?k for an occasion of disagreeing, durst not proceed so far as 
to deny, that these were connnanded by Christ, — no^. even those 
very persons indeod, who arc unwilling to fmme their life according 
to that rule. But if any one should wish to gainsay even tliese 
precepts, he is to he accounted like to those philosophers, who 
denied that snow is wjiite : For, as these are confuted by sense. 
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so are those by the agreement of all Christian nations, and of thfe 
books which the first teachers of the Christian Religion havfe 
written, and those next to the first, and those who followed in 
succession, have wriiten,-~^Yen those, who have testified their 
faith in Christ by their death. For, that which all these acknow- 
ledge as the Dogma of Christ, that is to be accounted as such bjr 
an impartial judge of matters : — ^like as we give credence to Plato, 
to Xenophon, and to other scholars of Socrates, concerning the 
dogmas of Socrates ; and, to the School of the Stoics, concerning 
them which Zeno hath handed down. 

§ XX. ^THE SUPERIORITY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION IS FURTHER 

PROVED : 

(1). FROM THE SUPERIORITY OF THE MASTER HIMSELF. 

The third thing, wherein we said, that tlie Christian Religion 
surpasses all others, which exist, or can be devised, is the modie 
itself, in which it was delivered and propagated : on which point, 
the first consideration is of the Author Himself of the Dogma. 
The authors of Grecian wisdom did themselves confess, that they 
stated almost nothing certain : because, said they, truth is sunk, 
as it were, in a well, and our mind is not less eclipsed by Divine 
tilings, than the eyes of an owl by the brightness of the sun. 
Moreover, there was not one of these very persons, who was not 
involved in some vice : some being flatterers of kings ; others 
being addicted to the amours of harlots; others, to doglikc 
impudence. But a great proof of the envy of all, between them- 
selves, is this, viz., their squabbles about words, or matters of no 
moment : but that of their coldness in the worship of God, is, the 
fact, that even they who believed in one God, notwithstanding, upon 
that God being set aside by them, shewed a reverence for others, 
and yor those, too, in whom, as gods, they did not believe ; — 
settling that to be the rule of their religion, which was publicly 
received. Touching the reward of piety, also, they avouched 
nothing as a matter of certainty, as appears, at least, from that 
last disputation of Socrates, when he was about to die. 

Mahomet, the author of a far-spread religion, was abandoned 
to lust throughout all his life, — is a fact that is not denied, even 
by his o\\n followers. Then, indeed, he gave none assurance, by 
which it might be evident, that there will really be that, which he 
promised as a reward, consisting in banquets and venery ; since 
it is not even said, that his own body had retm-ned to life, yea, 
more, since it is lying at Medina to this day. 

Howbeit, Moses, the framer of the Hebrew Law, an excellent 
man, is not, however, freed from all blame ; since he both barely, 
together with much reluctance, undertook the embassy, delegated 
to him by God, to the king of Egypt, and showed some distnist 
at the promise of God, concerning the bringing forth water out 
of the Rock, as the Hebrews confess. Of those rewards, indeed, 
which by the Law he promised to his own followers, he scarcely 
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obtained aught himself: being harassed by continual seditions in 
desert places, and not entering into that happy land. 

Howbeit, Christ is described, by His Disciples, as free from 
all sin, nor is He convicted, by testimonies produced by others, 
of any offence. Then, in truth, whatsoever He prescribed to 
others, that He performed Himself. For, He faithfully fulfilled 
those commissions which were delegated to Him by God ; being 
most plain in all His life, most patient of injuries and tortures, 
as He showed in the veiy punishment of the cross ; most loving 
to men, even to His enemies, by whom He was brought to death, 
so that He even earnestly entreated God for the same. 

As to the reward, which He i)romised to His own disciples. 
He Himself is both reported and proved, on certain autliority, to 
have been made partaker thereof, in the most surpassing manner. 
For, many saw, heard, even handled Him when restored to life ; 
He was carried up into heaven, the 12 looking on ; He is shown 
to have there obtained power, that is supreme, by iha.tjaet, viss,, 
that He endued His followers both with the utterance of languages, 
which they had not learned, and with other miraculous powers, 
so as He had promised, when departing, that He would do : All 
which tilings make it to be neither, in any manner, possible to 
doubt of His Faithfulness, nor of His Power, to recompense us 
with that reward which He hatli promised. And thus we infer, 
that this Religion is distinguished above other Religions in this, 
viz., that its Teacher performed those things, which He com- 
manded ; He Himself obtained that, which He promised. 

(2). FBOM THE WONDEBFUL PROPAGATION OF THAT RELIGION. 

Let us now also see the effects of the Dogma brought in by 
Him ; which effects, assuredly, if they be regarded aright, are 
such, that, if God hath any care of human affairs, tMs Dogma 
cannot be disbelieved to be Divine. It w(is agreeable to Divine 
Providence to bring this to pass, that that which was best, might 
extend as widely as possible. Now, that hath befallen tlie 
Christian Religion ; — ^which Religion we ourselves see is taught 
tliroughout all Europe, the recesses even of the North not 
excluded ;-r-nor is it less so throughout all Asia, even tlie islands 
thereof in the ocean ; throughout ^gypt also, throughout ^Ethiopia, 
and some other parts of Africa ; and, lastly, tliroughout America. 
And that this is not don^ only now, but tliat it was also formerly 
done, the histories of aM times shew, as well as the books of 
Chiistians, the Acts of Synods, the ancient tradition, that is now 
also preserved among the Barbarians, concerning the journeys 
and miracles of Thomas, of Andrew, aiid of other Apostles. 
Clement, TertuUian, and others remark, how extensively the 
name of Christ was famed, even in their times, among the 
Britons, the Gennans, and other most remote nations. What 
religion is there, that can compare with so extensive a possession ? 
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For, if you should speak of Paganism, you would speak of one 
name, not one Religion. For, neither did Pagans worship the 
same object : some, forsooth, worshipped tlie stars ; othere, the 
elements ; some, cattle ; otliers, things that were not subsisting ; 
neither did they worship by reason of there being the same law, 
nor by reason of there being any Master common to them all. 

The Jews are scattered, indeed, but are one nation ; neither 
hath their Religion received any remarkable growths, since the 
time of Christ : nay, their own Law became more known by means 
of the Christians, than by means of tliemselves. 

Mahometanism is sufficiently settled in many countries, but 
does not stand alone. For, the Christian Religion, also, is 
venerated throughout the same countries, by a greater number of 
people in some places : whereas, on the contrary, Mahometans are 
not found in most parts, Where there are Christians. 

(3). FROM CONSIDERING THE WEAKNESS AND SIMPLICITY OF THOSE, 
WHO TAUGHT THAT RELIOION IN THE PRIMITIVE TIMES. 

It follows, that we see this also, viz.y by what instruments 
the Clmstian Religion hath made advances, tliat, in this particular, 
too, it may be compared with otliers. We see that most men ai'e 
so disposed, that they easily follow the examples of kings and 
potentates ; and, the more so, if there be law and compulsion on 
their side. Hence, the growths of the religions of the Pagans ; 
hence, those of the Mahometan religion, Howbeit, they, who first 
taught the Christian Religion, were not only without all power, 
but also were of low estate, viz., — ^fishermen, weavers, and what- 
ever is the like thereto. And yet by the help of these, that 
Dogma within thirty years, or thereabouts, traversed not only 
through all parts of the Roman empire, but to the Parthians, also, 
£tnd Indians. 

Nor was it thus only in the very beginning, but during 
almost three ages, this Religion w^as promoted by the help of 
private individuals, without any threatenings, without any induce- 
ments ; — yea, while the power, of those who held the reins of 
government, was resisting them as much as possible ; so that, 
before Cons tan tine professed Christianity, tjiis portion of the 
Roman world was nearly the larger. 

Amongst the Greeks, they, who delivered moral precepts, 
did, at the same time, render themselves commendable for otiier 
arts ; as, the Platonists, for the study of geometry ; the Peripatetics, 
for the history of animals and plants; the Stoics, for logical 
subtility ; the Pythagoreans, for the knowledge of numbers and 
concords : many also had a certain admirable eloquence, as, Plato, 
Xenophon, Theophrastus. Howbeit, the first teachers of Chris- 
tianity /lad no such art, their language, being the plainest and 
Avithout attractions, it declaring mere precepts, promises, and 
threatenings, in unadorned speech ; and, since those things hav<? 
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not ^Shcncj, of thenij^elves, etpml to such ;^vaiiceineutSr we mnst, 
hy all means, conclude, either that miracles attended lim. or tb«l 
the .secret operation of God was a*»i:;ting' the business ; or both. 

I XXI.— AI.SO TEE SUPER«>MTY OF THE CHRISTIAN REUGION 

APPEARS, FROM THE VERY GREAT IMPEDDfE^TS^ WHICH MIGHT 
DRAW MEN OFF FROM ElfBRAriNG, OB MIGHT DETEK THEM 

FROM PROFESSING, /T. 

To which consideration, this also is to be added, that ikey^ 
who received Christianity from those who tanght il, did not have 
their mind, devoid of a certain form of Religion, and, for that 
reason, easy to be drawn, as tkey, who first received the Paganish 
sacred rites, and the law of Mahomet, had their nund ; and, mneh 
less, had they their mind prepared for it by some antecedent 
institution, like as the Hebrews, by circumcision, and the know- 
ledge of one God, were made lit to accept the Law of Moses : 
But, on the contrar}-, they had their mind filled with opinions ; and 
with custom, (which custom is, as it were, another nature), that 
militates with those new institutes ; they being educated, that is 
to say, confirmed, on the authority both of the laws and of their 
parents, in the Paganish sacred rites, or m the Jewish rites. 

To this obstacle, another, not less, was added ; namely, the 
most grievous evils, which, it was e\'ident to those who receired 
Christianity, were, for that reason, to be borne, or to be feared. 
For, seeing that human nature is averse to such evils, it 
follows, that those tenets, which are the causes of those evils, 
cannot be harboured, except with the greatest difficulty. The 
Christians were, for a long time, debarred from honours; 
fines, and confiscations of goods, and banishments have been 
added ; but these were light evils : they were condemned to the 
min(3S ; they were put to such torments, than which none more 
cruel could be invented. Tlie punishments by death, in truth, 
were so frequent, that the writers of those times testify, that, by 
no famine, by no pestilence, by no war, was a greater number 
of men taken off at one time. Nor were they the ordinary kinds 
of deaths, but burnings alive, crosses, and that kind of punish- 
ment, which cannot be read or thought of without the greatest 
horror : and this barbarity, which (with no long pauses intervening, 
and these very pauses not everywhere) lasted imtil almost the 
times of Constantine, in the Roman world, longer elsewhere, was 
HO far from dhninishing them, — that, on the contrary, **their 
blood" might be said to be "the seed of the church'' : — so that, 
upon their being cut off, the more others sprang up. 

Here, likewise, let us compare other religions with Christi- 
anity. The Greeks, and the other Pagans, having been accustomed 
to magnify their own things, reckon only a few, who endured 
death for the sake of their dogma, viz., some Gymnosophists, 
Socrates, not many more : but it is scai'cely to be denied, but 
that there might be, in these most noted men, some desire of 



transmitting their fame to posterity. — Howbeit, amongst the 
Christians, who suffered death on account of their Dogma, there 
were very many individuals, of the common people, scarcely 
known by thek neighbours. There were women, virgins, young 
men, in whom there was neitlier the coveting, nor pro[)able hope, 
of a name that would last ; accordingly, there are also but few, 
whose names are extant in the Martyrologies ; in comparison of the 
number of those, who suffered capital punishment for the same 
cause ; and they are only enumerated in the Uxass. 

There is to be added to this, that, by some slight dissem- 
bling, suppose, by throwing of frankincense upon the altar, 
most of Uiem could free themselves from such a punishment. — 
Which cannot be said of those, who, whatever feeling they might 
suppress in their heart, had, certainly, in their visible deeds, 
accomodated themselves to the customs of the vulgar : so that, to 
have undergone death for the honour of God, cannot well be 
attributed to others, than to the Jews, and the Christians. And, 
not even to the Jews, after the times of Christ: before those 
times, in truth, to biU few, if they be compared with Christians, 
of whom more suffered capital punishment for the Law of Christ 
in some one province, than the Jews ever did, all whose endu- 
rance, of tliis kind, is reduced almost to the times of Manasses 
and Antiochus. 

Wherefore, since the Christian Eeligion, in this particular 
also, so immeasureably excels the rest of religions, it is deservedly 
to be preferred to others. From that multitude, so great, of 
every kind and sex of persons, distinguished by so many places 
and ages, who hesitated not to die for this Religion, it is to be 
inferred, that there was some great cause of such constancy, — ■ 
which cause cannot be thought to be otlier, than the light of 
Truth, and the Spu'it of God. 

§ XXII. REPLY IS HERE MADE TO THEM, WHO REQUIRE 

MORE, AND MORE VALID ARGUMENTS. 

If any one should think, that he hath not satisfied himself, 
with the arguments hitherto adduced, in defence of the Christian 
Religion, but should desire more cogent ones, — he ought to know, 
that, by reason of tlie diversity of things, there are also different 
kinds of proving. — Some kinds, there are, in matliematics ; other 
kinds from the temperaments of bodies ; some kindsf in respect of 
deliberations ; otlier kinds, where there is a question of fact : in 
which kind we must, doubtless, rest — when the testimonies are 
labouring under no suspicion. And unless that kind of proof is 
admitted, not only is all the use of history destroyed, — a great 
part of physic likewise, — ^but also all tlie pious attachment, that 
there is, naturally, between parents and their children, as those 
whom we cannot know otherwise. Now, God hath willed that 
that which He would have believed by us (so that the very 
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believing it. He would a4?C€;pt from us as obedience • W not si> 
clearly exposed to view, as things which are perceived bv the 
i^ense, or by demonstration, but oa/jf so fiir as might be sufficient 
to produce faith, and io persuade that man of suck amd suck a 
thing, who is not obstinate : That so the Word of the Gospel 
might be as a touchstone, by which curable dispositions might 
be tried .^-For, since those arguments, which we have mentioned^ 
have dniwn so many good, and. at the same time, wise men into 
a compliance, — it is clear from this very foci, among others, that 
the cause of unbelief is not founded on the want of proof, but on 
this, viz., that they are unwiUing that that should seem true, 
which is opposed to their affections ; — ^Because, forsooth, it is a 
hard matter for them, to account honours, and other advantages, 
of little worth, — which must be done, if they receive those things 
which are narrated concerning Christ, and if, for that reason, 
they think, that they must also obey the precepts of Christ. And 
it is discovered by that very thing, viz., that they hold as true 
many other narrations of historians ; which, however, appear to 
be true, on the mere authority of another person, when not even any 
vestiires ofthejacts are remaining at this day, such vestiges as the 
historj' of Christ hath, — partly, in the confession of the Jews, 
who now remain, — ^partly, in those assemblies of the Christians, 
which are everywhere found ; of which surely, it must needs be, 
that some cause had existed. And, since the continuance, so 
long, of the Christian Beligion, and the propagation thereof, so 
widely diffused, can be referred to no human efficacy, — it follows^ 
that the efficacy must be attributed to miracles ; or, if any one 
should deny, that it was caused by miracles, — this yerj fact, viz., 
that any such-like Dogma should have received powers so great 
without a miracle, is to be reckoned greater than every miracle^ 
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BOOK III. 

§ I. — In defence of the attthobitt op the Books of 

THE New Covenant. 

Se, who (having been already persuaded by these arguments, 
which have been adduced, or — hy any other arguments — ^if there are 
any other besides these) shall believe^ that, which the Christians 

!)rofess, to he the true and the best Eeligion, — ^in order that he may 
earn thoroughly all the parts of it — ^must be sent to the most ancient 
Books, which contain {lit. containing) that Eeligion, which we call 
the Books of the New Testament, or, rather, the New Covenant. 
For he would act unjustly {or unfairly), whoever denies, that that 
Eeligion is contained in those Books, as all Christians afl&rm ; since 
it is right {or fair) for every sect, whether good or bad, to be 
believed, in that which they assert, viz., that ^^ their dogmas {or 
tenets) are contained in this or that Book,'^ — just as we believe the 
Mahometans, that ^'the religion of Mahomet^ is contained in the 
Alcoran.^^ 

Wherefore — since the teuth of the christian religion 
HAS, just before, been proved, and dncey at the same time, it is 
BViDENi, that that SAME Religion is contained in these 
Book s — t heir own authority, even on this ground alone, 
is sufficiently established by the Books.^ 

If any one, notwithstanding, demand that this \_authority'\ be 
more particularly shown to him, we shall first lay down that rule, 
customary among all impartial judges, viz., That ^^ upon him, who- 
ever^ would {],it. wishes to) impugn any writing, which has been 
received for many ages, the onus must lie of adducing arguments, 
which detract (lit. detracting) credit from the said writing/' 
because, if he is unable to do that, the Book is to be defended, as 
in possession of its own authority. 

* LiteraUy, "shall have believed." 

< Mahombt, the Founder of Maeombtutism (or Islamism) was born ▲. d. 671, 
and died at Medina in 631. His false Religion is compounded of Paganism, Judaism, 
and Christianity, and contained in the Alcoran or Koran. He distinguished the Law 
(says Turner, in his " History of all Religions," printed in 1695), into Written and 
Unwritten. (1) Wbittbn, viz. the Alcobait ; so called, from Al, thio, and Kobav, 
reading, of 124 Azoabias, or Chaptbbs. (2) Unwbittbv, viz., the Suita, or Assoiir- 
9A, Traditions, of which Bochari has published 7275 Titles, or Apothegms! It is 
remarkable, that this lying prophet began his imposture in the very year that the Pope, 
the Bishop of Rome, by virtue of a grant from the wicked tyrant, rhocas, first assumed 
the title of Universal Pastor ; and next claimed to himself that supremacy which he 
has ever since been trying to usurp over the Church of Chbist. This was in 606, when 
Mahomet retired to his cave to forge his impostures : so that Antichrist seems to have 
planted both his feet upon Christendom at one and the same time — one foot in the 
East, and the other in the West. (See " Life of Mahomet," by Prideaux.) 

' Or, the clause may be translated: "Their own authority, even by this pact 
alone, is sufficiently attached (or, confirmed) to the Books." 

* The relative pronouut "qui" (who) is here rendered ** whoever," because it is 
indefinite, — no particular person being named. Hence the verb, ** velit " (" would "), is 
in the subjunctive mood. 

6 
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§ II. — Here is shown, that the Books, which have names 

PREFIXED, ARE THEIKS, WHOSE NAMES THEY BEAR. 

We say, then, that the Writings — about which no doubt is [lit. 
doubt is not) entertained among the Christians, and which bear a 
certain name — are those of that Writer, with whose title they are 
marked (i. e, designated) : namely, — 

[1] Because the first Christicm writers, — ^for instance, {lit. sup- 
pose), Justin, Irenseus, Clement, and others in succession, — 
quote [or extol) these Books under these very names. 
To which is to be added, as follows : — 
[2] Because TertuUian says, that some original copies themselves 

of the Books, were still extant in his own time. 
[3] Because also all Christian churches received these Books as 
such, {as original copies), before any General Synods were held. 
[4] Because neither {Ut,, nor either) the Pagans or the Jews 
ever raised a controversy, as if they were not the Works of 
those, whose they were said to be. 

Julian, in truth, even openly confesses, that those were Peter's, 
Paul's, Matthew's, Mark's, Luke's, — ^wluch the Christians read 
inscribed with the same names. — ^Nobody in his senses doubts, 
that they are Homer's or Virgil's works, which are called theirs ; 
by reason of the constant testimony of the Latins, concerning the 
latter,^ and that of the Greeks, concerning the former.^ How much 
rather ought we, with regard to the Authors of these Books, to 
abide {lit. stand) by the testimony of nearly all nations, — ^as many 
as exist in the world ! 

§ III. — Here is shown, that the doubt with regard to 
THOSE Books, which were formerly doubted, is removed. 

There are, indeed, in that Volume, which we now use, some 
Books not eqiially received from the beginning : as, for instance, 
the second Epistle of Peter ; that wliich is James's ; and Jude's ; 
two under the name of John, the Elder ; the Apocalypse ; and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews : but, nevertheless, so received, that they 
were acknowledged by many churches ; — ^which fact the ancient 
Christians show, — inasmuch as they use their testunonies as sacred. 
Whence it is credible, that the churches, which had not those Books 
from the beginning, were at that time ignorant of them, or doubtful 
concerning them ; but that having afterwards been informed of the 
truth of the matter, they began to use those Books, after the example 
of the rest of the churches, as we see is done in almost all places. 

Neither, in truth, can any sujBBcient reason be imagined, why 
any one should have forged those Books ; since nothing can be 
gathered thence, which is not abimdantly contained in the other 
unquestionable {lit. undoubted) Books. 

» "Hoc" refers to the latter (Virgil). « "lUo" refers to tbe former (Homer). 
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§ IV. — ^That the authority foe the Books, without a na31e 

IS EVIDENT, FEOM THE CONDITION * OF THE WrITEES. 

Tliere^ is also no reason, why any one should detract credit 
from the Epistle to the Hebrews, on this account alone, viz., 
because the Writer of it is unknown ; and, in like manner, from the 
two Epistles of John, and from the Apocalypse, because some 
persona doubt whether John the Apostle were the Writer of them, 
or some other of that name. For, in writers, their condition {or 
qualification) is more to be attended to than their name. Therefore, 
we receive many historical books, the writers of which we know 
not, as, for instance, the book concerning Caesar's Alexandrian 
War ; namely, because we perceive, that he, whoever he was, both 

LIVED IN THOSE TIMES, AND WAS PRESENT AT THE TRANSACTIONS. 

So also it ought to suffice us, since they who wrote the Books, 
concerning which we are now treating, both testify that they lived 
IN THE first age of Christianity , and that they were endued 

WITH APOSTOLICAL GIFTS. 

Eor, if any should assert, that these qualities {or qualifications) 
might be feigned, as, in other writings, even names might he ; he 
would assert a thing by no means credible : — ^to wit, that they, who 
everywhere inculcate the study of truth and piety, have been 
willing, for no cause, to involve themselves in the guilt of forgery ; 
which is not only detestable among all good men, but was even 
capitally punished by the Eoman laws. 

§ v. — ^That these Writers wrote truths, because they had 

A KNOWLEDGE OF THOSE THINGS WHICH THEY DID WRITE. 

It must, therefore, be evident, that the Books of the New 
Covenant were written by those, whose names they bear, or by such 
persons, as they declare themselves to he : To which arguments, if 
there be added, that it is, likewise, evident, that the things which 
they wrote, were also known to them, and that they had no design 
of telling an untruth ; it follows, that the things, which ihey have 
written, were true: — inasmuch as every falsehood must proceed 
either from ignorance, or from a bad intention. 

Matthew, John, Peter, Jude were of the company of those 12, 
whom Jesus had chosen, as witnesses of His life and doctrines ; so 
that a knowledge of those things, which they narrate, could not be 
wanting to them. The same may be said of James, who was either 
an Apostle, or, as others think, a very near kinsman of Jesus, and 
appointed Bishop of Jerusalem by the Apostles. Paul also could 
not be deceived, through ignorance, about the doctrines, which he 

* " CoKDiTiON " or •* QUALITY," of the Writers. Say rather the quality of a 
WBiTiiTG or of a BOOK (not of a whites or an authob ; and it is evident, says his 
commentator, Le Clerc, this is the meaning of Grotias, from his subsequent remarks. 

« ** Non est, quod (quare, cur) ;" " nihil est, quod •" " wou Vi«3c«Rk, ^sjasA-V Vw'&*^'*k 
same constructioii, in the seuae of, "T\iete \a no i««£Km, yjVi^**— '•''WwviW^V ''^^^ 



jintemtB icere lerealed to faim^ — bj Jesos Himsd^ wiio sMrmgiB 
{Jot. leigimig) in hearen; no more could lie (Paml) be deeerred about 
the tlnnjzs that were dcnie by himself; cnr cmM eren Loke^ the 
inseparable companion of his tiaTels.' The same Luke could 
easuj know what he wrote, concerning the life and death of Jesos; 
(hey Luke) having been bom ina place^ tcit near, having trav-eDed 
throng Palestine itself where, he sajs, that he even tadked with 
those, who had been eyewitnesses of the facts reeardtd. — Un- 
doubtedly, (besides the Apostles, with whom he had intimacy) 
many others were also then alive, having be^i healed by Jesos, and 
who had seen Him dying, and restored again to life. 

If we believe Tadtas and Soetonios concerning those things, 
which happened long before they were bom, — because we can rely 
upon then* diligent inqoiir, — ^how much more reasonable is it, for 
this Writer to be believed, who says, that he derived all the facts 
from the very persons who had beheld them ! 

It is a constant report, that llark always clave to Peter, as a 
companion ; so that what things he wrote, are to be accounted as if 
Peter, who could not be ignorant of those things, had himself 
dictated them : Besides which, what he writes, are almost all found 
in the Writings of the Apostles also. — ^Neither could the Writer of 
the Apocalypse be deceived in those visions, which, he says, were 
Divinely sent down to him ; or he, who wrote to the Hebrews, be 
deceived in those things, which he professes that he had learned, 
either from the Spirit of God, or from the Apostles themselves. 

§ VI. — ^And because they would not tell an unteuth. 

The other argvment, which we have mentioned, viz., that they 
had no intention of telling an untruth, is connected with that which 
we have before treated of [§§ VI., VII., Bk. 11.] : when we were, 
in a general way, establishu^ the credit of the Qiristian Beligion, 
and that of the history of the Eesurrection of Christ. 

They, who refute witnesses on the score of intention, must 
adduce some a/rgvment, whereby it may be credible, that thdr 
intention is diverted from speaking the truth : but this cannot be 
said here. Por, if aujr one object that the cause of the witnesses 
themselves is served, it will have to be seen,® why this must be 
their own cause : It was not, surely, for the sake of obtaining 
advantage, or of shunning any danger ; seeing that, on account of 
this proicssion, they both lost all advantages, and there were no 
dangers which they did not undergo. This, therefore, was not their 
own cause, unless out of reverence to God;^ — which reverence 

> LiTiBiLLT, *• to him of travels." The dative case, " ei" ("to him"), being here 
-» like the objective genitive, « ^us," (" of him," or " his.") 

\ " in places :" the plural noun, ** locis," is rendered in the singular number, 
^ other plural nouns often are in this work. 

mdum erit," may also be rendered, "it will be right to consider." 

* Lit., " of God." 
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certainly induces nobody to tell an untruth, especially in that 
business, whereon the eternal salvation of mankind depends. Both 
tAeir dogmas, everywhere were full of piety, and their life {tkat was 
never accused of any wicked deed, not even by persons most 
inimical to them, who object to them want of learning \lit, 
unskilfalness] alone, which is not calculated to produce deception) 
forbid, that so impious an act should be believed with regard to 
them. But if there had been in them any, even the smallest, 
degree of bad faith, they themselves would not have transmitted 
their own faults to everlasting remembrance, — as they have, with 
regard to the flight of all the disciples^ when Christ was in danger ;* 
and with regard to Peter, thrice the denier of his Lord. 

§ VII. — CeEDIBILITY is established by the WeITERS ^ THENCE, 
Viz.f IN THAT THEY WERE FAMOUS FOR MIRACLES. 

But, on the other hand, God Himself has given illustrious 
testimonies to their good faith, by working wonders, which 
wonders they themselves, or their disciples, with great confidence, 
publicly asserted, — ^adding the names and other circumstances of 
persons and places : so that, by making inquiry, the truth, or 
falsity, of the assertion might most easily be detected by the 
magistrates. 

Among which wonders, that is worthy of observation, which 
they very constantly proclaimed, both concerning the use, among 
many thousands of men, of languages, which they had not learned, 
and concerning diseases of bodies being suddenly cured, in the 
sight of the people. * Neither this fact deterred them, winch they 
knew, viz,y that, in those times, the Jewish Magistrates were very 
hostile to them, and the Eoman Magistrates exceedingly unjust : 
who were likely to neglect no opportunity of traducing them, on 
any charge, as authors of a new EeUgion. But neither {lit. not 
either) the Jews or the Pagans, in those times nearest to the 
transactionSy ever dared, to deny that wonders were wrought by 
these men : Yea, Phlegon, the freed-man of the Emperor Adrian, 
has recorded, in his "Annals,^^ the miracles of Peter. And the 
Christians themselves in those Books, in which they give account 
{or, a reason) of their faith to the Emperors, to the Senate, to the 
Presidents, affiim these facts as very notorious, and concemiog 
which doubt could not be entertained by them. Yea, they even 
openly declare, that a miraculous virtue had continued at their 
sepulchres for some ages ; when they were not ignorant, that, if 
that assertion were false, they could very easily be confuted by the 
magistrates, — accompanied with their own shame and punishment. 
But so great was the frequency of the wonders, wrought at the 
sepulchres, which I have spoken of; — So many were witnesses of 
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* Lit., " m. the danger of Christ' 
« Or, " Casdibiliit w a^^tjlcb.^d to i-a.^ ^^\i»>V 
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them^ that they have extorted, even from Porphyry/ a confession of 
its reabty.' These ought to suffice, indeed, which we have 
mentioned; — ^but other arguments also contribute to the heap, 
which arguments recommend to us the credibility of those Books. 

§ VIII. — ^And credibility is confirmed by the Wettings* 

THENCE, viz., IN THAT MANY predictions ARE THERE, WHICH 
THE EVENT HAS PROVED to hwoc been DiVINELY REVEALED. 

Many predictions, forsooth, appear in those Writings, concern- 
ing matters, which men could not, by their own mental power, 
have known; ^\^(^ predictions, are wonderfully confirmed by the 
event itseK: — ^ for instance, concerning the sudden and vast 
propagation of this Religion ; concemiog the perpetual duration of 
it ; concerning the rejection of it by most of the Jews, but the 
embracing of it by aliens (i, e. Gentfles) ; concerning the hatred of 
the Jews, against those who professed this Eeligion ; concerning the 
very grievous punishments, to be undergone on the account of it ; 
concerning the siege and destruction of Jerusalem and the temple ; 
and concerning the very great calamities of the Jews. 

§ IX. — ^ThEN also, from THE CARE, WHICH IT WAS PIT SHOULD 
BE TAKEN BY GoD, THAT PALSE WRITINGS SHOULD NOT BE POISTED. 

To these I add, that if we admit that God takes care of human 
affairs, and especially those which appertain to His own honour 
and worship, it is impossible that He should suffer so great a 
multitude of men (who had no other design, than to worship God 
devoutly,) to be deceived by fallacious Books. But, moreover, 
because after the springing up of so many sects in Christianity, 
scarcely any sect was found, which did not embrace these Books, — 
either all or most of them, — a few Books excepted, which contain 
nothing particular, — ^it is a great argument, why it should be 
believed, that nothing could be objected against these Books; 
inasmuch as those sects were inflamed with so great animosity 
among themselves, that whatever had pleased one, was, for that 
very reason, displeasing to another joar/fy. 

§ X. — ^A SOLUTION OP THE OBJECTION, THAT MANY BoOKS WERE 

REJECTED BY SOME. 

There were, indeed, among those who were willing to be called 
Christians, very few, who rejected all those Books of the New 
Testament, which seemed to contradict their own peculiar tenet. 
For instance, those who, either through their hatred of the Jews, 
used to revile the God of the Jews (the Maker of the world) and 
the Jewish Law. Or who, on the contrary, through dread of the 

» Porpbyry was a Platonic Philosopher, and a bitter enemy to the Christians, 
agMiiti wnom he wrote. He died Anno Domini 301. 
' Viz., "tbo miracaloas virtue." 
* Or, -'AiTD credibility is attached to ihb Weitibob/* 
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calamities which were to be undergone by the Christians, wished 
to be concealed under the name of Jews, to whom it was permitted 
to profess their reKgion, without punishment.' But these very 
individuals were disowned by all other Christians (who were every- 
where) in those times when, as yet, sll persons of sound piety, who 
dissented, were tolerated with great forbearance, accorcfing to the 
injunction of the Apostles. 

The former sort of these corrupters of Christianity are, I think, 
sufficiently refuted above (Book I. § III. etc.), where we have 
shown, that there is One true God, Whose workmanship the world 
is : And, indeed, it is patent enough even from those very Books, 
which they — ^that they may in some measure appear to he Chris- 
tians — ^receive, (of such description as Luke^s Gospel is especially) 
— ^that the same God, whom Moses and the Hebrews worshipped, 
was preached by Christ. 

The other sort of these corrupters, we shall then opportunely 
refute, when ^e shall attack those who both are, and are willing 
to be called, Jews. 

In the meantime, I will say this — ^that the impudence of those 
is astonishing, who disparage the authority of Paul, when there 
was not one of the Apostles, who founded more Christian Churches, 
and not one of whom so many miracles were related, just at that 
time, when, as we lately said, an examination of the fact might be 
easy. But, if he wrought miracles, what reason is there why we 
may not believe him, both with regard to his heavenly visions, 
and his commission which he had received from Christ HimseK ? 
But, if he was so beloved by Christ, it is impossible that he should 
teach anything displeasing to Christ — ^that is, anything false ! 
And, as to one thing, which they find fault with in him, namely, 
his dogma (opinion) with regard to the freedom procured to the 
Hebrews from the rites formerly enjoined by Moses, — ^he had no 
motive for {Ut,, of) teaching it, except the truth, seeing that he 
was both circumcised himself, and did, of his own accord, observe 
most of the Mosaic Law ; and also seeing that, for the sake of the 
Christian Eeligion, he both performed many things more difficult 
and more rigorous than the Law enjoined, or than he had reason to 
expect on the account of the Law ; and he persuaded his disciples 
both to do and to suffer^ the same things : whence it appears, that 
he did not at all pander to the ears or the worldly interests of his 
hearers, who, instead of the Jewish Sabbath, were taught to spend 
every day in Divine worship ; instead of the little expenses accord- 
ing to the Law, to bear the loss of all their goods ; and, instead of 

1 We must bear in mind that when Qrotius wrote these lines he was nnoergoing the 
crnel sentence of perpetual imprisonment, chiefly on account of his bbligious senti- 
ments. 

« Lit., " He was the author," (or, " adviser **)» to his disciples of (their) doing and suf- 
fering. " Auctor esset," is here used in the sense of '' suaderet " (He advised, per- 
suade, exhorted, stimulated). 
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the blood of their beasts, to dedicate their own blood to Ood. 
M oreoYer, Paul himself openly affirms, that ri^ hands were given 
to him bj Peter, John, and James, in token of fellowship; which, 
if it had not been tme, he never wonld have dared to say, seeing 
that he conld be conyicted of a falsdiood by tiose Yerj men, wko 
were still living. 

These two sorts of men, therefore, whom I have mentioned, 
being excluded, who can scarce be reckoned by the name of Chris- 
tians, — the m(^ manifest nnanimity of so many remaining assem- 
blies, in point of receiving these Books, (besides those things, 
which we jnst now said, concerning the miracles which the Writers 
wrought, and concerning the spinal care of God in regard to 
matters of this kind,) ought to suffice all impartial ^?er«oiM, in order 
that credit should be given to the things narrat^; inasmuch as 
credence is wont to be given to any other books whatsoever of 
historians' (which have no testimonies of this kind), unless a valid 
reason can be allied to the contrary ; which here certainly there 
is not (at all).' 

§ XL — ^A SOLUTION OF THE OBJECTION, AS THOUGH THINGS 
IMPOSSIBLE ARE CONTAINED IN THESE BoOKS. 

Por, if any one should say, that some things are narrated in 
these Books, which are impossible to be done, we reply that, 
whereas we have shown before [Bk. IL] that there are certain 
things which are impossible to be performed by men, but which 
can be by God, — ^that is to say, things which in themselves imply 
no contradiction, and whereas we have shown, that those miraculous 
powers, and the recalling of the dead to life, are also in the number 
of those things which we most wonder at, — this objection vanishes. 

§ Xn. — Ob dissonant to season. 

Nor are they to be more heeded, who say, that some dogmas 
are to be found in these Books, which dogmas are dissonant to 
right reason. For, first, this is routed by so great a multitude of 
men, eminent in talent, learning, and wisdom, who have relied on 
the authority of these Books, ever since' the earliest times. Then, 
again, whatever things were shown, in the Pirst Book, to be con- 
sistent with right reason — (for instance, that there is a God, and 
that, too. One only, the Most Perfect, of Unbounded Power, Life, 
Wisdom, Goodness, — that whatever things subsist, were made by 
Him, — ^that His care extends to all His works, especially to men,— 
that He is able, even after this life, to render rewards to them who 
obey Him, — ^that a bridle is to be put upon ov/r sensual appetites, 
-—that there is a relationship between men, and, consequently, that 

i^ right to love one another) — all these you may find very 

p,* of historical [writers]:" ** historicorum [scriptorum].** 
aIJ) ; " " nulla " is hero used for " omnino non." • " Ever since/* "jam inde a.** 
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plainly delivered in these Books. To affirm anything, beyond these, 
for certain — either concerning the Nature of God or concerning 
His Will, by the sole guidance of human reason — ^the many {lU,, 
so many) opmions, clashing with one another {lU., jarring among 
themselves) not only of the Schools, but also of individual Philoso- 
phers, teach us how unsafe and fallacious it is. Nor, in truth, 
is this surprising. For, if they fall into very widely different {lit., 
very far distant) opinions, wAen disputing about the nature of their 
own mind, how much more must the same thing necessarily happen, 
to tAose who wish to define any thing concerning the Supeemb 
Mind, and Which is placed so much above us ! 

If men skilled in human affairs, declare it dangerous to pry into 
the counsels of Kings, and, therefore, that we are not to attempt — 
who is there that is so sagacious as to hope that he can, by his own 
conjecture, find out that which God wills, out of the various kind 
of such things as He can freely will ? "Wherefore, very well did 
Plato say — ^that " none of these things can be known without a 
Eevelation (an Oracle).^' Now, in truth, no Eevelation (Oracle) 
can be produced, which can be proved to be really such by greater 
(more important) testimonies, than are those, which are contained 
in the Books of the New Testament {UL, the New Covenant). 

It is so far from proved, that it is not even asserted, that God 
has declared any thing to men concerning His Own Nature, which 
is repugnant to these Books ; nor can any later intimation of His 
Will be produced, which is credible. For, if any thing was other- 
wise commanded or permitted before the time of Christ, — ^with 
regard to this kind of matters, which are either plainly indifferent, 
(or certainly not at all binding of themselves), nor plainly disgraceful, 
, — ^this does not oppose these Books; because, in such matters, 
the latter repeal from the former laws. 

§ Xni. — ^A SOLUTION OP THE OBJECTION — THAT SOME THINGS 
ARE CONTAINED IN THESE BoOKS, which are INCONSISTENT 
WITH ONE ANOTHER. 

It is wont to be objected by some m^en, that '' occasionally there 
is some difference of meanings in these Books.'' But, on the other 
hand, whoever will judge of this matter with impartial feelings will 
find that this also may be added to the arguments in suppobt of 
THE Authority op these Books, viz., that " in matters, which 
CONTAIN IN themselves any important point op doctrine or op 
history, there is universally the most manifest agreement,'' 
siich as cannot elsewhere be pound among writers of the same 
sect, — ^whether you take Jews, or Greek Philosophers, or Physicians, 
or Eoman Lawyers ; in all which you may very often find that not 
only those, who are of the same sect, disagree [lit., fight) among 
themselves — as you m^y find that Plato and Xenophon did — ^but 
that oftentimes even the same writer one while aa«»e»tt»^ ^t>&. ^vSksss%» 
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another while another^ {UL, now asserts this things now that)^ as if 
forgetting himself, or undecided what he should propound! 
But these Writers of the New Testament, concerning whom we are 
now treating, inculcate the same things to be believed — deliver the 
same precepts — also concerning the life, death, return to life, of 
Christ, the substance is everywhere the same. But, with regard to 
some* little circumstances, and which make {lit,, making) nothing 
to the purpose, it possibly might very easily happen, that an exact 
reconciliation may not be laclmig, but that it may be unknown to 
us, on the account of similar tlungs having been done at different 
times, and on the account of\he ambiguity of the names — or, on 
the account of there being several names — either of this man or 
place ; or, on the account of whatever is the like to these things. 
Nay, this very thing ought to free these Writers from all sus- 

Eicion of fraud; because they who depose to falsehoods are wont, 
y previous agreement, so to narrate all things, that there may not 
be,^ even in appearance, anything different. But if, in consequence 
of some slight difference— even such as could not be reconciled — 
credit might depart ' from whole Books ; then no Book, especially 
of histories, must be believed ! Since, however, even to Polybius 
and Halicamassensis,* and Livy, and Plutarch, (in whom such 
things [i. e. discrepajtcies] are to be found) their own authority is 
allowed among us, touching the main points ; * how much more 
reasonable is it, that no such {difference) should destroy the credit 
of those men, whom we see, from their Writings, have always been 
most studious (most regardful) of piety and truth ! 

§ XrV. — ^A soLunoN OF the objection derived VB.OM poeeign 

TESTIMONIES : AnD it is SHOWN, THAT THOSE testifnonies MAKE 
[lit, are] MOEE foe THESE BoOKS. 

There remains another mode of refuting testimonies, viz., by 
contrary testimonies derived from a foreign source. But I with 
confidence afiSrm, that such testimonies are not to be found,® unless, 
perchance, any one would wish to reckon in that category {Ut., to 
refer thither) the sayings of persons, who were bom long after the 

1 LiT^ " (as for) what relates to." 

' Lit., "appear;" which rendering, however, would make the consecntive words, 
Tiz., '* in appearance," redundant. 

> The corresponding Latin word, " decederet," is in the imperfect tense of the sub- 
junctive mood, and is governed by " si." The argument is hypothetical, viz., •* If credit 
departed," or "were to depart," etc (which it does not) " then," in that case, a "reflec- 
tion of all books would follow." This tense and mood are used when the thing spoken 
of is not a reality, but a supposition. 

* Halicamassensis* i. e. JDionysius Halicarnassens, an historian, who wrote of the 
origin and history of Rome. 

* Lit., ** the sum,** or ** the main portion, of the points." 

« ** Repertum iri : " In what is called the infinitve future passivet " iri " is really the 

infinitive of the passive impersonal " itur " (things tend). Hence, " talia repertum non 

iri " strictly means, " things do not tend to finding such things*** L e. " such things are 

not about to be found." Consequently, the supine is uuchaogtS, whatever be ^ gender 

Mnd number of the Bubstaxithe, 
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events, and of such, too, as having avowed tkeir enmity to the 
Christian name, do not come under the name of witnesses. 

Nay, on the contrary, (although there is no need of this arpt^ 
ment)y we have many testimonies, which confirm some parts of 
the history delivered in these Books. T!bx\&, for instance, both 
Hebrews and Pagans make mention, that Jesus was nailed {UL, 
fastened) to a cross; and that miracles «?^^ performed by Him and 
His disciples. The very lucid writings of Josephus — ^published a 
little after a period of 40 years since the departure (i. e, ascension) 
of Christ — are extant, concerning Herod, Pilate, Pestus, Pelix ; 
concerning John, the Baptist; concerning GamaUel; concerning 
the destruction of Jerusalem : with which writings those agree, 
which are read among the Talmudists concerning those very times.— 
Tacitus has transmitted to posterity the cruelty of Nero towards 
the Christians. Formerly, there were both extant Books (as well 
of private individuals, — as, for instance, those of Phlegon) — 
as ^so the Public Acts,^ (to which the Christians used to appeal), 
in which there was agreement concerning that star which ap- 
peared after the birth ^ of Christ— concerning the earthquake— 
and the eclipse of the sun, contrary to nature, when the moon's orb 
was at the very full,' about the time, in which Christ was put to 
(was suffering) the punishment of the cross. 

§ XV. — ^A solution op the objection concbbning the Scbip- 

TUKE HAVING BEEN ALTERED. 

What further can possibly be objected against these Books, reaUy 
I see not ; unless, perhaps, — ^Hhat they have not remained such as 
they were {UL, had been) from the beginning.^' — It must be con- 
fessed, that, as in other books, so in these likewise, it might possibly 
happen, yea, it has happened, that, through the carelessness or the 
perverseness {Ut., the misapplied care) of the transcribers,* some 
letters, syllables, and words were altered, omitted, added. But it 
is unreasonable — ^because of such difference of the copies, which 
could not [lit,, can not) but happen during many periods of time-^ 
that a controversy shoidd be raised by such a Eecord or Book, as 
the New Testament ; since both custom and reason require * {lit,, 

1 The ancients, (the Romans, for instance,) used to have their *' Acta Publioa"— 
answering to oar Newspaper — State Gazette or Journal, in which pnhlic acts and 
passing events were recorded and published. 

' " Natum " is the perfect participle, which with the preposition, " post," here supplies 
the place of a substantive, expressing the action of the verb. 

« Lit., "the fullest" 

^ Before the invention of printing, the Holy Scriptures were copied by pen-men, many 
of whose copies are now extant, — very ancient and valuable. But amidst so great a 
mass of letters as the Bible contains, a good Scribe was liable (as a good printer of the 
present day is) to make small errors. Hence occurred omissions, rapetitions, or mis- 
spelt words; which were of^en uncorrected, lest, by erasures, the Copies should be 
deteriorated in value ; but by conoparing the MSS., these errors have been rectified. 

* " Require " f " postulet "). When the subject consists of several nouns that are in 
the sin^lar number, and that denote things without life, the Latiit predicate* as here, may 
be put m the singular, although the English word is in the plural, number^ 
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requires) that that reading which the most numerous and the most 
ancient copies exhibit, should be preferred to the rest. But, in 
truth, it never will- be proved, that all the copies were corrupted by 
fraud, or by any other means whatever, and that, too, in those joafii 
which appertained to Doctrine, or any remarkable point of History : 
For, neither are there Eecords, which show it — ^nor witnesses of 
those times. But if any thing, as we were lately saying, has been 
asserted much later, by those who practised the most cruel hatred 
against the Followers of those Books, — ^this is to be looked upon 
as reproach, not as evidence. 

And these things, too, which we have mentioned, may possibly 
suffice, in reply to those who object \that there ii\ an " alteration 
of the Scripture : '^ because he who affirms this — especially against 
a Scripture long and extensively received — ought himself to prove 
what he contends for. But we, — ^in order that the folly of this 
objection may be more palpable,— will show that that which they 
pretend u fact, neither was done, nor could possibly be done. 

We have before proved, that they are the Books of those 
Writers, whose names they bear : which position being granted, it 
foUows that some Books are not foisted in the room of others. 
Any remarkable part also, has not been altered : For, since such 
alteration must have some design for it, that part would considera- 
bly (observably) differ from the other parts and Books, not in like 
manner altered ; which difference is now nowhere to be seen ; nay, 
as we have said, there is universally a wonderful harmony of the 
meanings. 

Then, again, as soon as any of the Apostles or Apostolical men 
published any thing, there is no doubt but the Christians with great 
care — as became their piety and anxious desire of preserving and 
propagating the Truth to posterity — ^would take very many copies 
for themselves therefrom ; which copies, consequently, were (fispersed 
as far as the Christian name extended,— throughout Europe, Asia, 
and jEgypt, in which places the Greek language flourished. Nay, 
even some Original Copies, as we have just before said, [§ 11; Bk. 
in.] were preserved, down to a period of 200 years ^^r the coming 
of Christ* 

Now, any * Book, diffused into so many copies, — ^guarded not 
only by the private care of individuals, but also by the general care 
oi the Churches — could not possibly undergo {lit., receive) the for- 
ger's hand. Add besides, that in the ages immediately contiguous, 
these Books were translated into the Syriac, the iEthiopic, the 
Arabic, and the Latin, language; which versions are even now 
extant, and differ in nothing of any moment from the Greek Books. 

Moreover, we have also the Writings of those who were instructed 
(trained) by the Apostles themselves, or ijy their disciples, — ^who 

^ The Latin word '*aliquis/' (like " quispiam '') sfcrictly speaking, answers to our 
JEngliab expresaon, **&omQ one/' '* some one, or other." 
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cite a great many {liL, not a few) passages out of these Books, in 
that sense which we now also understand {UL, read) t&em. Nor, 
in truth, was there any one in the Church in those times of so great 
influence (authority), that he would have been obeyed if he had 
wished {Ht., j^wishmg) to alter any thing; as the free dissensions 
of IreuBBUs, Tertullian, and Cyprian, from them who were the most 
eminent in the Church, sujBBciently show. After those times, which 
I have been speaking of, many other persons of great learning, and 
of great judgment followed ; who, after careftJ examination, received 
these Books as continuing in their original purity. And further, tiat 
which we lately said, concerning the different sects of Christians, 
may be applied to this plac« also, viz,, ^^ That all these sects — at 
least, such as acknowledge God as the Creator- of the world, and 
Christ as the Author of a New Law — ^make use of these Books, 
JUST as we have them.'' But if any of them had attempted to 
interpolate any part, the rest would have denounced them as forgers. 
But, in truth, that no sect ever had that degree of impudence, — viz., 
by altering to adapt these Books to their own opinions, — ^you may 
suflftciently infer even from thence [from that consideration jvst 
named\ viz,, that all sects fetch arguments for themselves from 
hence [from this source], even against all other sects. 

At the same time what we touched upon concerning the Divine 
Providence [§ IX. Bk. III.], relates to the principal parts, no less 
than to the whole Books ; viz,, that it is not agreeable thereto {i, e. 
to Divine Providence), that God should suffer so many thousand 
men, who were studious of piety, and seeking eternal salvation with 
a sincere intention, to be led into such an error as they could not 
possibly at all avoid. And let these things, at least, be said in de- 
fence of the Books of the New Covenant [New Testament] ; and 
if {lit,, which if) they alone were extant, there would be sufficient 
from which (lit,, whence) to learn the true Eeligion.^ 

§ XVI. — In defence of the Authoeity of the Books of 
THE Old Covenant. 

Now, since it has pleased God to leave us the Records even of 
the Jewish Eeligion, which was once the true one, and which affords 
no small testimonies to the Christian Eeligion, it will not be foreign 
to {wr purpose to confirm (ratify) to them, likewise, their credibility. 
And that these Books [of the Old Testament) are theirs, whose they 
are called, is evident, in the same manner as we have proved it with 
regard to our own Books [of the New Testament). 

And also they, whose names they bear, were either Prophets, or 
men most worthy of belief : Sv>ch as was also Esdras, who is believed 

* [Nobis] satis esset [materiflB], unde [i. e. ut inde (or, ex qu4)[[ Teram Religionem 
disceremus : Lit., " there would be to ns (i. e. we should have) sufficient subject-matter, 
to learn the true Religion from it" — Relative adverbs, when (as here) equivalent to 
demonstrative pronouns with ut, require the subjunctive mood. 
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to have collected them into one Yolnme^ at the time in which the 
Prophets Aggai (Haggai), Malachi^ Zacharj (Zechariah) were stiU 
alive. I will not here repeat what things hsTe been said before 
[§ XY. Bk. I.]^ in recommendation of Moses. And^ in tmth^ not 
only that first part, {lie PejUatemek), delivered by Moses (as we 
have shown in our First Book), bnt also the more recent history, 
has many (of the) Pagans as the vouchers ikereqf. So did the An- 
nals of the Phoenicians bear the names of David and Solomon, and 
their leagues with the Tyrians. Berosns did (as well as \l%t.j not 
less than] the Hebrew Books) make mention^ of Nabachodonosor 
and other kings of the Chaldaeans. Hey who is Yaphres,' the king 
of ^gypt, to Jeremiah, w Apries to Herodotns. Besides, the books 
of the Greeks are fall of Cyras, the first — ^and his successors— down 
to Darius {Codoman'UM)y the last, of the Persian Monarchy, And 
Josephus, in his books against Appion^ adduces many other things 
relating to the nation of the Jews ; to which may be added, what 
we quoted before [§ XYI. Bk. I.], both out of I^Tabo and Trogus 
Pompeius. But, as it regards us* who are Christians, there is no 
reason at all, why we shotdd doubt of the credibility of these Books ; 
when testimonies, out of ahnost every one of them, are extant in 
our own Books, which are likewise found in the Hebrew Books. 
Nor has Christ, — ^when He blamed many things in the Doctors 
of the Law, and in the Pharisees of His time, ever accused them of 
forgery committed on the Books of Moses or the Prophets; or 
because they made use of supposistitions, or altered. Books. 

That the Scripture, after the time of Christ, was corrupted in 
those passages which are important [lit,, possess importance), can 
neither be proved nor will be made credible, if any one has rightly 
reflected how far and wide the nation of the Jews, who everywhere 
goarded those Books, was dispersed over the face of the earth, 
ror, first of ally the 10 Tribes were led away captive into Media by 
the Assyrians \in the reign of Shalmanesefy about 721 years B. C] ; 
afterwards, the two Tribes [Judah and Benjaminy were taken Captive 
to Babylon, by Nebuchadnezzar y king thereof B.C. 606 \from which 
yea/rthe 70 yearif captivity in Babylon commenced^. And of these 
[Jetoish tribes'], after their return {to Jerusalemy their oton City, 
which was allowed by Cyrus [B. C. 586], many resided in foreign 
countries : — The Macedonians invited (allured) them by great ad- 
vantages into Alexandria. The cruelty of Antiochus, — the civil 
wars of the Asmonaeans, [Hasmonseans, or Maccabees'], — ^the foreign 

' ** Did make mention " : *' mcminerat " is the pluperfect tense of the defective verb, 
memini, and has the sense of the imperfect. 

' That is t — ** The Kin^p of Egypt, whom Jeremiah calls Vaphres, Herodotns calls 
Apries." By Vaphres is meant "Pharaoh- Mophsa;" (See Jeremiah, xliv. 30.): The 
Septuagint^ and Eusebius translate the Hebrew word Chbphbb (Hophba) into 
** Vaphres.'* — Pharaoh-Hophra was contemporary with Nebuchadnezzar, (the second of 
that name) King of Babylon. The prefix (" Pharaoh "), however, was common to the 
Bgyptian Kings. 

» "M#i^r^rard8)us": " [Quod ad attinet] nos." Lit., '*(a8 to what relates to) us." 
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wan of Pompey and of Sossius scattered many abroad. The country 
of Cyrene was full of Jews ; — ^the cities of Asia, of Macedonia, of 
Lycaonia- — also the islands, Cyprus, Crete, and others — were full 
of them. Besides, the vast number of them at Rome, may even be 
learned from Horace, Juvenal, and Martial. By no artifice could 
imposition possibly be practised on assemblies so far distant from 
each other \Ut,y among themselves) ; no more covZd they agree to a 
falsity. Add to which, that almost 300 years before Christ, by the 
care of the kings of iEgypt, the Books of the Hebrews were trans- 
lated into the Greek language by them who are called the "Seventy;"* 
so that they were even possessed by the Greeks also, in another 
language, indeed, but, in point of sense, the same in the main ; 
and, on this accotmt, they could the less undergo (receive) altera- 
tion. Moreover, the same Books were translated both into the 
Chaldaic language and into that of Jerusalem (that is, the Semi- 
Syriac) ; — ^partly a little before, partly not long after, the time of 
Christ. Then followed other translations into the Greek, viz,, those 
of Aquila, of Symmachus, of Theodotion, which translations Origen 
compared, and others after him, with that of the "70" — there 
being no difference of history, or of matters that are weighty {lit., 
having weight). 

Philo flourished in the lifetime of Caligula : Josephus lived on 
till the times of the two Vespasians [the father and his son, Tttttsl : 
Both [Philo and Josephus'] cite, out of the Books of the Hebrews 
those things which we read at this day. Now, in these very times, 
the Christian Religion began to be more and more spread ; many, 
of those who professed which Religion, were Hebrews : many, who 
were not Jews, had in addition learned the Hebrew literature, for 
whom, consequently, it was easy, if any falsity had been admitted 
by the Jews (in a part, I say, remarkable) to detect and expose 
[Ht., make patent] that very thing, — ^by comparing of the more 
ancient Books. But this they not only do not, but they even 
adduce very many testimonies out of the Old Covenant [i. e. the 
Old Testament], plainly in that sense in which they are extant 
among the Hebrews : which Hebrews, assiiredly, you may sooner 
convict of any crime whatsoever, than (I will not say of falsity, but) 

> " Seventy **: Hence the title (from the latin word " Sbptuagiitta)" of ** Sbpttja- 
GiiTT" — a standard Greek Version, from which the Evangelists, Apostles, and Primitive 
Fathers frequently (]^uoted. Many of the latter thought that 70 or 72 elders (6 out of each 
of the 12 Jewish Tnbes) translated all the Old Testament from the Hebrew into Greek. 
Probably, it was be^n (if not finished) in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, about 285 
years 6.0., for the kbrary which that Egyptian king founded at Alexandria (where he had 
100,000 books). It was generally used among the the Hellenists, or Greek Jews, for whose 
benefit quotations were often made from that translation, rather than from the original 
(the Hebrew). Hence passages in our English version of the Old Testament (which was 
made from the Hebrew) differ in phraseology, but not in sense, from those in the New 
Testament, quoted from the Septuagint. It may here be remarked, that the Hellenists, 
or Greek Jews, lived where the Greek tongue was common ; and they, not being much 
accustomed to Hebrew or Syriac, generally used the Septuagint. But the Hebcai3a2b% 
Jews made use of the Hebrew Version only of the OldT«&W&SQX>« 
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even of negligence in regard to these Books ; since they are wont 
to transcribe and compare them with the greatest scrupulousness, 
80 that they even numbered^ the [words and] letters, as often as any 
one of thm, occurs. 

There may be added, in the last place, a proof — and that by no 
means to be despised — of the Old Testament Scripture not having 
been altered on purpose by the Jews, viz,. Because the Chris- 
tians, OUT OP THOSE VERY BoOKS WHICH the JeWS* READ, do 

EVINCE — and that, too, as they trust, forcibly (powerfully) — ^that 
THEIR Master, Jesus, is that very Messiah, who, even op 
OLD, was promised to the porepathers of the Jews : which 
the Jews would, most especially, have taken care, could not possibly 
have been done (&V., be done),^ — after a controversy* had arisen 
between them and the Christians, — if it had ever been in their 
power to have altered {^it,^ to alter) what they wished. 

* *' Nnmbered : nameratas babeant" (Lit., " have nnmbered"). The verb [" habeant"] 
here forms a periphrasis, instead of the verb of the participle ["numerates"]. The verbs 
"euro, do, reddo," are sometimes similarly employed with participles. 

' Thb Old Tsstahsitt, in its ori^nal MSS., was long and faithfully preserved by 
the Jews. Even during the captivity and dispersion (and, after the destruction of the 
Ark and Temple) of that extraordinary and once highly favoured people, the Sacred 
Volume was kept in a miraculous manner, and has (praised be God !) been handed down 
from age to age — and is even possessed by us (Gentiles) — in all its pristine purity. 
Moreover, there is still extant a Samaritan Copy — called the Pbhtatbuch — of the five 
Books of Moses, the only portion received by the Samaritans, who, after the Babylonish 
CaptiTity, were most bitter and implacable enemies of the Jews : and this copy, in every 
essential point, agrees with the Jewish copy. — If it had not been so, the world would 
have heard. 

* According to Philo and Josephus, the Jews would rather be put to death, than 
change a single point or iota, of their (Old Testament) Scriptures : and they had a law 
which denounced the slightest alteration as an inexpiable sin. 

^ As before our Lord's coming, the enmity of the Jews and Samaritans was oybr- 
BULBD TO PBBYBiTT AST coBBUPTioir OF THB Old Tbstambnt; SO, since His ad- 
vent, the opposition of Jews and Christians to each other — and the schisms of Christians 
among themselves have had the same effect with regard to the Nbw Tbstambbt. The 
opposite party especially would have instantly exposi^ any attempt at forgery. — ^Tertullian 
and Jerome make mention of " a publication by a Presbjrter of Asia, who forged the 
name of Paul, and was at once convicted; and notice of tus crime speedily conveyed to 
Carthage and the Churches of Africa." 
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BOOK IV. 

§ I. A REFUTATION, IN AN ESPECIAL MANNER^ OF THE RELI- 
GIONS THAT DIFFER FROM THE CHRISTIAN Religion, 

The rourtli Book — ^beginning ^ with that pleasure, which most 
men take at the sight of another^s danger, when they are placed 
out of danger themselves — shows, that the greatest pleasure ^ of a 
Cliristian man in this life ought to be this, viz,, that he may not 
only congratulate with himself on his having found out the Truth, 
but that he may also render assistance to others, who — wandering 
in the various labyrinths of errors — are perplexed; and that he 
may make them partakers of so great a blessing. Wliich we have, 
in some measure at least, attempted to do in the two former Books ; 
because the demonstration of Truth contains in itself the refutation 
of error. But, however — siuce the several kinds of religions, wliich 
oppose themselves to Christians (for instance. Paganism, Judaism, 
and Mahometanism), in addition to that which they have in com- 
mon with each other,* have some peculiar errors, and some particidar 
arguments, which they are wont to oppose to us — we believe that it 
will not be foreign to our purpose,^ if we institute a special disputa- 
tion against these several kinds of religions ; begging our readers to 
free their judgment from prejudice \lit,y partialities^] and from 
long habit — as the shackles of a good understanding — in order that 
they may with a more impartial mind determine about those tilings 
which are to be said. 

§ II. — And, FIRST, a refutation of Paganism : We assert, that 
One only is God — ^That created spirits are either good 
OR EVIL — That the good are not to be worshipped, ex- 
cept AT THE COMMAND OF THE SuPREME GOD. 

And, First of all, we say against the Pagans — If they suppose 
there are *' many Gods, eternal and equal,^^ — ^tliis notion is already 
sufficiently refuted in the First Book; because we have therein 
shewn \lit.„ taught], "That ONE ONLY is God— the Cause 
OF ALL THiNGS.^^ But if they call " created spirits ^^ [lit,, minds], 
ivhich are superior to man, by the name of " Gods,^^ \we say that\ 
THESE ARE EITHER GOOD OR EVIL. If tliey Say they are " good, 
this ought. First of all, to be well known \or, certain] to them — 
[1] Whether they are good ? 

» Another reading, in the Latin text, is — " Refutatio specialior : A more special 
refutation/* 

2 " Beginning " : The Latint " initio facto," is a periphrasis (literally signifying, " the 
beginning being made)." 

' Or, "the principal (aim)." * A Grecism : Lit., "among themselves." 

* " Non abs re [alienum] fore." 

* " [Partium] studiis ;" which might also be rendered, " ftOTCv ^ ^«x\:^-'K^\oxr 

1 



^> 
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Lest, haply, they err * most dangerously — in receiving enemies 
as friends, and deserters as ambassadors. 
Moreover, reason requires that 

[2] TUERE SHOULD BE SOME MANIl^'EST DISTINCTION, IN THE 
WOKSHIP ITSELF, BETWEEN THE SuPREME GOD AND THESE SPIRITS. 

Farther — ^it would be requisite ^ to know, — 
3] What rank there is among these spirits? 
4] What good may be expected fbom each ? 

5] How MUCH THE SuPREME KiNG IS WILLING THAT EACH 
SHOULD BE HONOURED? 

Since all these things ^ \i, e, points of information'] are lacking 
in their religion, it herefrom sufficiently appears that it has no [lit,, 
nothing of] certainty in it ; and how much more safely they woidd 
act, if they would betake themselves to the worship of the One Su- 
preme God (which even Plato has declared to be the duty of a wise 
man) ; and the more so [or, so much the more], because — since good 
spirits are ministers (servants) of the Supreme God — ^whoever en- 
joys the favour of God,'* cannot but have them devoted to him. 

§ III. — It is here proved, that evil spirits were adored by 
THE Pagans; and it is shown, how degrading [lit,, un- 
worthy] this is. 

But, in truth, it is evident — from no light arguments — that the 
spirits, on whom the worship of the Pagans was bestowed, were 
not good, — but evil : — 

i'lRST of all, BECAUSE THEY REFERRED NOT THEIR WORSHIPPERS 
TO THE SERVICE [wORSHlp] OF THE SUPREME GOD. 

Nay^ they suppressed such worship as much as they were able ; 
— or, at least they wished themselves, every way [lit,, all ways) to 
be equalled with the Supreme God, in point of worsliip. 

In the Second place, because they procured the greatest 

EVILS [injuries] TO THE WORSHIPPERS OF THE ONE SuPREME GoD 

— ^by inciting magistrates and people to injlict punishments on them 
{lit,, their ])unishments). For, when it was permitted, bi/ these 
evil spirits, to the poets with impunity, to record [lit,, to sing] the 
murders [lit,, parricides] and adulteries of their Gods ; and when 
it was permitted to the Epicureans to discard Divine Providetice 
from human afl'airs — nor was there any other religion so different 
in its rites, that it could not be admitted into their society, as the 
Egyptian, the Giecian, the Tuscan, sacred rites at Rome*^ were — even 
then the Jews alone were everywhere a subject for ridicule, as ap- 

* " Err : labantur [in errorem]." Lit., " glide," or " fall, into error." ^ g^e n. (^) p. 44. 

* ** These [things] : Quae," at the beginning of a sentence is often, as here, translated 
like a demonstrative, instead of (what it really is) a relative, pronoun. " Quae omnia " : 
Lit., " All which [things]." * Lit., " has God propitious to him." 

* " Rome." In the period of her greater refinement, Rome adopted the Gods of 
almost every nation whom she had conquered, and opened her temples to the grossest 
superstitions of the most barbarous people, while she persecuted none but Jews and 
Christians, — who alone possessed the light of truth. — (" NichoU's Help to reading the 

Bible/') 
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pears from the satires and epigrams of those poets : sometimes they 
were also banished. But the Christians, in addition to these things, 
were even put to the most cruel punishments ; ^ of which proceeding 
no other cause can possibly be assigned, but this, viz,, that these 
two sects used to worship One God, Whose honour the received 
gods opposed — jealous (envious) not so much of each other \lit.^ 
among themselves], as of Him. 

Li the Third places from the mode of their worship ; wliich 
cannot become a good and virtuous mind, (spirit) viz,, 

[a) — By human bloods 

(d) — By racing up and down of naked men in their temples. 

(c) — By games and dances, full of obscenity. 
Such things as are even now seen among the people of America 
and Africa — who are overwhelmed in the darkness of Paganism. 
Nay — ^what is more — there were both of old, and there are now, 

people, who ADORE EVIL SPIRITS, TIHICH THEY KNOW AND AVOW ^ 

to be SUCH ! As the Persians, wlw adore Arimanius ; the Greeks, 
the Cacoda^mons ; the Latins, the Vejoves ; and some of the iEthio- 
pians aud Indians now adore others : — than wliich nothing can 
possibly be imagined more impious. 

For, what else is reUgious worship but \lit,, than] a testimony 
of that Supreme Goodness, wliich you acknowledge is in Him, 
whom you worship ? which worship^ if it is bestowed on an evil 
spirit, is false and hypocritical, and contains in it the crime of re- 
bellion ; because the honour due to the King, is not only taken 
away from Him, but is even transferred to His traitor and enemy ! 
Now, it is a foolish persuasion, whereby they imagine "that a 
Good God will not punish (avenge) tliis, because that wo»ild be 
foreign to Goodness." For, Clemency — to be just — has \i^ proper 
limits; and where crimes become excessive \lit,y exceed measure]. 
Justice, does, as it were, out of itself, necessarily produce punishment. 

Nor is it less culpable, because they say, that "they are led on 
by fear, to pay homage to evil spirits : " Because He, who is 
Supremely Good, is also Supremely Communicative; and conse- 
quently, too, the Producer of other beings. But if He is — ^it 
follows, that He has absolute right over all beings — as His 
Own workmanship ; so that by none of them can any tiling possibly 
be done, which He plainly wishes to hinder. Which points being 
granted, it is easily gathered, that evil spirits can not possibly 

* Amongst the Pagans, in primitive times, there were 6 methods of torturing Chris- 
tians, (on account of their religion) to death. Namely, hy means of — 
(1) The Cross. (2) The Rack. (3) The Wheel. (4) Fire. (5) Wild-beasts. (6) Be- 

heading. Christians were also 

(a) Condemned to the Mines — where they were chained, beaten, branded, had their right 
eye pulled out, their left foot maimed, etc. 

(b) Scourged with Rods, having leaden plummets at the ends. 

Other indignities and cruelties, (generally fatal) were endured, most patiently and 
joyfully, for the sake of Christ and His Gospel, by the holy " army of Martyrs." 

' " They know " : " n6runt " (an abbreviation of '* noverunt '*) is the perfect tense of 
the defective verb *' uovi ;" but it takes a fsbsent meaning. 
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HURT IIIM, WHO HAS GoD THP: SuPREME, AND THE SUPREMELY 

Good — favouring him; further than that God, for the sake of 
some good, may be willing to sufler to be done. 

Nor, in truth, can anything be obtained, hy prayer , from evil 
spirits, that ought not to be rejected. Because an evil spirit, when 
he pretends to he good, is then worst : and the gifts of enemies are 
snares. 

§ IV. — Against the Worship paid in Paganism, to men 
who have departed this life. 

There both have been, and now also there are. Pagans, who 
say, — that ^' they pay worship to the soids of men who have departed 
this life.^^ 

But, first of all, this worship also ought to be distinguished by 
visible tokens, from the worship of the Supreme God. 

Then again, prayers to them are useless, unless sometliing can 
be granted to us by those souls, on wliich jO(?m^ notliing is confirmed 
\pr, certain] to the worshippers ; nor is there any reason, why they 
shoidd rather say that it is done, than that it is not done. 

But the worst thing of all is, that those men to whom * they 
paid this honour, are found to have been notorious for great vices : 
viz,, A drunken Bacchus ! A woman-loving Hercules ! A Eomu- 
lus impious towards his brother ! A Jupiter impious towards his 
father ; so thp,t their honour {or, the honouring of them) redounds 
to the dishonour \lit,, disgrace] of the true God, and of the good- 
ness that is pleasing to Him ; wliile, to vices, sufiiciently alluring of 
themselves, it adds a commendation from Religion ! 

§ V. — ^Against the worship paid to the stars, and elements. 

More ancient than that \see § IV,] was the worshipping of the 
stars, and — what we call the elements — of fire, water, air, and earth ; 
nor was the same \worship\, indeed, free from great error. For, 
prayers are the greatest part of Eeligious worship ; which cannot 
without folly (JM., unless foolislily) be addressed except to intel- 
ligent beings. Now, that those objects, which we call the elements, 
are not such, is apparent in some measure from sense. W^ith re- 
spect to the stars, if any one assert otherwise, he will have no argu- 
ment, by which he can prove it ; because no such thing can be 
gathered from the operations of the stars, which operations are the 
only indicators of beings \or, of their natures] ; nay, the contrary 
is plainly enough gathered from their motion, which is not variable 
(such as is the motion of those beings which have a free wiU), but 
fixed, and appointed. But we have already shown elsewhere [§§ 
VII. and XL, Book I.], that "the courses of the stars are regu- 
lated for the use of men ; " wherefore, man ought to acknowledge, 

* " To wbom." In the Latin text, the relative pronoun (quibus) precedes the noun 
(hominibus) to which it refers ; and the latter is put in the same rase with theformer— 
iuHtcad of being " homines, quibus." lu construing the original, " hominibus *' becomes 
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that he, in his better part, is both more like and more dear to God, 
tlian they are ; and, consequently that he wrongs (lit,y does an 
injury to) his own dignity, if he place himself below those things 
which God has given him ; whereas, on the contrary, he ought to 
give thanks to God for them — ^which they are not able, or are not 
proved (lit,^ are not taught) to be able, to do for themselves. 

§ VI. — Against the worship offered to dumb animals. 

But the most disgraceful (lit,, unworthy) thing of all is, that 
men, especially the ^Egyptians, have descended to the worship even 
of beasts. — For, although in some beasts a certain shadow, as it 
were, of intellect shows itself ; yet that very shadow is nothing, if 
it be considered in comparison with man ; since they \the beasts'] 
can neither describe (explain) their inward conceptions by distinct 
words and by writing, nor can they perform works of different 
kinds, nor works of the same kind in a different manner : much less 
can they attain to the knowledge of numbers, dimensions, \i. e, of 
Geometry], and the celestial revolutions [i. e, of Astronomy], 

But, on the other hand, man, by the ingenuity of his nature, 
catches any animals, however powerful — "the wild beasts of the field, 
the birds of the air, and the fishes of the sea ; '* — he even partially 
brings them under his own rules — as he does the elephants, the lions, 
the horses,^ the oxen. He derives advantages to himself from those 
wluch are the most noxious — as drugs from vipers. He, certainly 
makes tliis use of all animals — which they are ignorant of them- 
selves — ^that he examines (scrutinises) the formation and situation 
of the parts of their bodies ; and, — comparing as well the species 
[the individual sorts] as the genera [the tribes] thereof one with 
another, — ^here also he learns his own dignity (worth) in the scale 
of being, and how much more perfect and more noble the structure 
of the human body is, than others. Which things whoever rightly 
considers, he is so far from worshipping other living creatures as 
Gods, that he will rather think himself appointed a kind of God,^ as 
it were, over them, — ^under the Supreme God. 

§ VII. — Against the worship offered to those things 

WHICH ARE NOT EXISTENCES (lit,, SUBSTANCES). 

We read, that those things which have no existence (lit., do not 
subsist), but are the mere accidents of other things, were adored by 
the Greeks, the Latins (the Eomans), and others also. For, — not 
to mention (lit,, to omit) those horrible things [which were the god- 

^ " Horses." indeed, are at the present time (as is well known) tamed in a very gentle 
and extraordinary way, by the justly-celebrated Rarey. Other animals are subjugated 
by man, and are useful to him, as Grotius remarks. 

* "A kind of God:" "Deum quendam." The relative, "quidam " differs from 
" aliquis," by implying that a person or thing, although indefinitely described, is defi' 
nitely known, and may be translated " a certain one." Occasionally, it may be used for 
" some," as opposed to " the whole," or to " others." Hence, " quidam " is employed as 
u LIMITATION, and translated " some kind of j " or (as above), " a kind op." 
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desses of the Pagans'], viz., ^Tever/' ^^ Impudence/^ and the like, 
let U8 name the better sort, — '* Health '' is notliing else but a right 
temperature of the parts of the body ; '' Good fortune/^ the corres- 
pondence of an event with a man^s desire. — But the " Passions '' — 
such as, " Love/' *' Fear/' " Anger/' " Hope/' and the rest [arising 
from the consideration of a thing, either good or evil, easy or diffi- 
cult), are certain emotions, — in that part of the mind, which {part) 
is most of all connected with the body by means of the blood : 
wliich {emotions, or Passions) are not independent ^ {or, of their own 
disposal), but are under the command of the " Will," tAeir mistress, 
as it were — at least, as far as concerns their duration and direction. 

But the " Virtues," — of which there- are different names — viz., 
" Prudence " about the choice of the useful ; " Fortitude " in un- 
dergoing dangers ; " Justice " in abstaining fro?n another's pro- 
perty ; " Temperance " in the moderation of pleasures, and other 
things besides — are certain inclinations towards "Rectitude/' grown 
up in the mind by long practice : wliich same [inclinations~\, as 
they may be increased, so may they be diminished by neglect-^nay, 
even become extinct — ^in a man. But " Honour " — to which very 
object, also, we read of temples being dedicated — is the judgment 
of others upon any one, as endued with virtue ; which judgment 
often happens even to the wicked, and does not always happen to 
the good, through the natural aptness of men to mistake {lit., of 
mistaking) . 

These things therefore — inasmuch as they do not subsist, and, 
consequently, cannot be compared, in point of excellence, with the 
tilings that do subsist; and inasmuch as they have not any con- 
sciousness of the prayers and veneration offered to them — it is most 
foreign to right reason to worship as Gods ; because, on their very 
account. He is to be worshipped, by Whom they can be bestowed 
and preserved. 

§ VIII. ^A SOLUTIOX OF THE OBJECTION OP THE PaGANS, TAKEN 

FROM THE MIRACLES alleged AMONGST THEM. 

Miracles are wont to be alleged by the Pagans for the recom- 
mendation of their religion, but against which many things might be 
excepted. For, they who were the wisest among the Pagans them- 
selves, reject many of them, as supported by no sufficient credibihty 
of the witnesses, and as plainly counterfeited. Some which are 
called facts, happened in a secret place, or in the night, or in the 
presence of only one or two, upon whose eyes imposition might 
easily be practised by the false appearance of things, through the 
crafts of the priests. There are others, also, which only excited 
admiration at themselves among those ignorant of natural things — 

1 Sui juris [compotes] non sunt : Lit., "are not [possessed] of their own legal right/ 
i.e., " arc not their own masters " — " are not independent." A similar use is made of 
" comj)08," in the phrase *' non compos mentis," which.means, " not in full possession of 
the mmd " — " not in (one's) right mind.*' 
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especially of occult properties ; such as what might happen, if any 
one should draw iron with a magnet before people ignorant of that 
effect — in which arts, it is related by many, that Simon Magus and 
Appollonius Tyanseus were skilled. 

I can not deny, that some things, even greater than these, were 
seen, which could not possibly be produced from natural causes by 
human power alone ; but yet such as did not require a power truly 
Divine — that is. Omnipotent — because spirits, intermediate between 
God and man, were sufficient for these things, who, by their swift- 
ness, strength, and subtilty, were easily able to transfer things far 
distant, and to compound things however diverse, for the purpose 
of producing such effects as would strike men with astonishment. 
But that the spirits, by whom this was effected, were not good — 
and, consequently, neither was their religion good — already appears 
from those things which we mentioned before, as well as from that 
consideration \lit,y from thence] also, viz,, because they declared 
that they were compelled, against their will, by certain charms ; 
whereas, however, it is agreed among the wisest of the Pagans, that 
no such force can possibly be contained llit,^ implanted] in words, 
but only the force of persuasion {lit,, of persuading) — and that 
according to their mode of signification (interpretation). 

It is also an indication of their depravity, that they oftentimes 
undertook that they woidd entice this or that person, though resist- 
ing therriy into the love of this or that ohject — thus doing injury to 
mankind by their delusive promise, or by performance of their pro- 
mise ; whereas even human laws prohibit this as witchcraft. 

Neither is there reason, why any one should wonder that the 
Supreme God should have suffered some miracles to be wrought 
among the Gentiles by evil spirits ; because they, who had long 
since revolted from the service of the true God, deserved to be 
deluded by such juggling-tricks. 

But, at the same time, it is a proof of their impotence, that 
their works brought with them no extraordinary good. For, even 
if any seemed to be recalled to Ufe, they continued not in life, nor 
exercised the functions of the living. But if at any time any 

THING, PROCEEDING FROM THE DiVINE POWER, APPEARED IN 

THE SIGHT OF THE PaGANS YET IT WAS NOT PREDICTED THAT 

IT WOULD HAPPEN FOR THE PURPOSE OF PROVING THEIR RELI- 
GION. Whence nothing hinders, but the Divine power might 

HAVE HAD FAR DIFFERENT MOTIVES PROPOUNDED TO ITSELF. For 

instance, if it is true, that " sight was restored to a blind man by 
Vespasian,^' — it was done in order that he ( Vespasian), being more 
worthy of respect on that account, might the more easily obtain 
the Roman empire ; forasmuch as he was chosen by God as b. mi- 
nister of His judgments upon the Jews : and there might possibly 
exist similar causes of other wonders — ^which wonders might have 
nothing in common mth Religion. 
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§ IX. — Also from their Oracles. 

Almost all the same things \i, e,, remarks] can also be applied, 
to solve that argument which they put forth against us, with regard 
to their pretended oracles — especially, what we have lafel;^ said, 
viz., that those men deserved that a trick should be played upon 
them, who despised those means of information, wliich reason, or 
very ancient tradition, suggests to every one of theyn. 

Moreover, the words of the Pagan's Oracles were, for the most 
part equivocal (ambiguous), and such as might easily admit of an 
interpretation from any event whatsoever. But if any thing were 
more expressly foretold by them, yet there is no necessity that it 
proceeded {or, it is not necessary that it should proceed) from an 
Omniscient Mind ; inasmuch as either they were such as could be 
foreseen [or, perceived beforehand) from natural causes, then exist- 
ing : — as some physicians have foretold future * diseases ; — or, they 
could with probability be conjectured from that result which gene- 
rally happens ; which latter we also read was often done by men 
skiUed in civil matters. 

But if, at any time {or, sometimes), God made use of the ser- 
vice (agency) of some diviners, even among the Pagans, to foretell 
such things as could have no certain cause {lit,, causes), except ^ 
the Will of God — it tended not to confirm the Pagan religion, but 
rather to overthrow it : Such as are the things \^ prophecies'], which 
are extant in Virgilius Maro, in his Fourth Eclogue, taken out of 
the verses of the Sibyl,^ in which verses, he — ^without knowing it — 
describes (depicts) the Advent of Christ, and the Benefits thereof, 
to us. So, in the same Sibylline verses, there was, as follows : — 
That " He was to be acknowledged as King, Who, verily, should 
be our King " — ^and that " He was about to come from the East, 
Who should be Lord of all things." 

The Oracle of ApoUo is to be read in Porphyry, in which Ora- 
cle he says — That " other gods are aerial spirits, but that the One 
God of the Hebrews is to be worshipped : " wliich declaration if 
the worshippers of Apollo obey, then they cease to be such ; — if 
they do not obey it, they accuse their own God of a lie ! Now, 
add to this, that, if those spirits had meant, in their Oracles, to 
consult the good of (to provide for) mankind, — 
[1] They would, above* all things, have propounded to mankind a 

general Eule of life.^ 
[2] And they would have given to them positive assurance of a 
Recompense, wliich was awaiting those who lived accordingly 
{lit., who so Kved).® 

* " Future diseases." Lit., " diseases about to come." ^ Lit., " beyond.** 

' "The Sibyl" (Sibylla) was a woman, who pretended to be Divinely inspired. Varro 
reckons 10 of them : some say there were 7 ; others, that there were more, or fewer. 
The most considerable Sibyls were the Persian and Cumaean. 

* Lit., " before." » Lit., "of living." 

' For many ages before our Saviour appeared upon earth, and even at the time He did 
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Neither of which two things was ever done by them. On the 
contrary, kings however wicked w^rd oftentimes applauded in their 
verses ! — Djvine honours were decreed by them to champions ! — 
Men were enticed into embraces {liL, attachments) that were even 
unlawful, — ^to pursue sinful gains, — to commit murders ! all whicli 
may be shown by many instances. 

§ X. — ^The Pagan religion is rejected by reason of this — 

THAT it fell AWAY SPONTANEOUSLY, AS SOON AS HUMAN AID 
WAS [lit,, AIDS were] wanting. 

Moreover, — ^in addition to those things which have been alleged 
before — ^the Pagan religion affords us (supplies us with) a 

MIGHTY ARGUMENT AGAINST ITSELF, in THIS respect, VIZ., THAT, 
WHBREVEft IT WAS DEPRIVED (destitute) OF HUMAN FORCE, IT 

PLAINLY FELL to the grmmd s — ^the ovly fotmdation, on which it 
stood, having as it were been taken away. For, if you cast your^ 
eyes around, throughout as many empires, as there are, of the 
Christians or Mahometans, you will see no mention ^ of Paganism, 
except in books. Nay, histories inform tis, that — even in those 
(times, when emperors either employed force and punislmients, as 
did the former emperors, [smh a^ Nero, Domitian, etcf or learning 
a-nd cunning, as did Julian, to uphold the Pagan religion — some- 
thing departed from it daily ; not through any force opposed to it; 
not through the splendour (iUustriousness) of birth, (for Jesus 
was looked upon by the common people as '^ the carpenters* Son ''') 
not through the flowery embellishment of literature, of which 
[Jhioery embellishment^ the speech of those who taught the Law of 
Christ was devoid ; not through bribes (for they were poor) ; not 
.through any flattery, because, on the contrary, they declared that 
all advantages must be despised, and that there was no® adversity 
but must be undergone for the sake of that Law* — See, how great 
must be the feebleness of Paganism, when it coidd be destroyed by 
such means (instruments), as Chrises Disciples were, or employed. 
And not only the credulity of the Pagans vanished at this 
Doctrine, but even the very [un^lean'l spirits went out of bodies. 

appear, the whole Heathen world — ^yea, the most polite, the most civilized, and the most 
•learned nations—were, with few exceptions, sunk in the most deplorable ignorance of God 
and Religion— were most superstitious, idolatrous, and corrupt. " The dark places of 
the earth were full of the habitations of cruelty," as well as of licentiousness. But praised 
be God for the Gospbl, which reveals to us the knowledge of a Tribune God, and of sal- 
■ vation by Jesus. Without that Revelation, we should have walked on still in darkness 
and ignorance. Moreover, "Our Saviour . . . hath abolished death, and hath 
brought life and immortality to light through the Gospel." 

* I. e. '* If a man cast (his) " etc. Grotiua here (lu^e the Romans) uses, indefinitely, 
,the 2nd. for our 3rd. person singular. 

* ** Memoriam." Lit., " memory." It may also be rendered *' memorial, or ** tradition." 

* Trajan, a Roman emperor, is said to have been the first emperor, who sanctioned 
the persecution of Christians by law ; and Pliny, the first magistrate, who put the law 
in force; And yet both these men were, by the Pagans, considered amiable, and just ! 

* Matthew xiii. 65 ; Mark vi. 3. * '* Nihil non adversi .... subcundum," 
may also be translated, " every [kind] of adversitv must be undergone." The two nega- 
tives " nihil non " (lit., " not nothing "> have the force of an affirmative, and may be 
rendered " every," or " every thing." 

K 
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at the Name of Chbist ; held tkeir tongue (Hi., voice) ; and, being 
interrogated respecting the cause of tkeir silence, were forced to say 
that they could do nothing where Chkist was invoked. 

§ XI. — An answer to this, viz., that the origin and ut- 

TEB DECAY OF BeLIGION IS TO BE ASGSIBED TO THE OPERATION 
OF THE STABS. 

There have been Philosophers, who, as they ascribed the origin, 
in like manner ascribed the utter decay of every Beligion to the 
stars. But the very planetary science, which those men profess 
that they understand^ is delivered under rules so different, that 
nothing certain can be found in it, except this very lAin^, viz., that 
there is nothing certain {lit,, notlung of certainty) in it. 

I am not speaking of those effects which follow from a natural 
necessity of causes, but of those which proceed from the human 
will, which is, in its own nature, so free, that no necessity can be 
impressed upon it from without. But if the act of the will neces- 
sarily followed from such [outiaard] impression, then the power 
which we ourselves feel, in the soul, of deKberating and choosing, 
would be given tis to no purpose ; and the equity of all laws, and 
tkat of rewards and punislmients, would be taken away ; because 
there can neither be blame nor merit in that which is plainly irre- 
sistible (unavoidable). 

Moreover, since some actions of the will are evil : K they proceed 
from the sky by a certain necessity, — ^therefore, (because God has 
assigned such a power to the sky) it will then follow, that God (Who 
is most perfectly Good) is the true Cause of moral evil ! ^ and that 
(althou^ in His positive Law, He professes that He abhors wick- 
edness, the efficient and irresistible power of which He has implanted 
in the very things) He wills two things, which are contrary to 
each other, viz., that same thing should be done, and should not be 
done ! and that sin is committed in that, which any one would do 
by Divine impulse ! 

A more probable thing is asserted by others, viz., that " first, 
the air, — ^and, afterwards, our bodies are affected by the influences 
of the stars ; and tkat tkey thence imbibe certain qualities, which, 
for the most part, excite in the mind^ desires corresponding to them ; 
and that by these [desires] the will is enticed, and oftentimes com- 
plies with them.'' But — granted tkis is so — ^it makes nothing to 
the question, which we have begun to discuss (handle). Eor, the 
Religion of Christ — seeing that, even in the highest degree, it 
draws men off from those things which please the body— could not 

* Even Plato, very properly, denied this, in his " Republic," wherein he declared that 

"the OAUBB OF MOBAL BYIL OSIOIVATBS IV THB YOLUHTAST act: BO BLAMB IS 
IMPX7TABLB TO GOD."— (Grotios.) 

* They argue most truly, who deny these effects of the atmosphere, and of the stars 
and other heavenly bodies ; their sole properties being heat, light, and gravity, — ^whioh 
oaniiot influenoo the human mind in toe sense here intended. — (Le Clerc.) 
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possibly have its origin from the affections of the body ; and con" 
sequently not, from the power of the planets, which — as we have 
said — do not act upon the mind, except through the medium of 
those affections. The sagest of the astrologers exempt truly wise and 
good men from the laws of the planets : But such men were they, 
in very deed, who first embraced the Christian Religion, — ^as their 
life proves. But, if we likewise allow some power to knowledge 
and literature, against the infection of the body, — ^there have always 
been, even amongst Christians, some, who were (might be) in high 
repute,' [or, might gain applause] on this aecotmt. 

Moreover, the effects of the planets — as the most learned con- 
fess — ^respect [belong to] certain quarters (climates) of the world, 
and are only temporary ; but this Religion continues now, through 
a period of a, thousand six hundred years,^ — ^notin one part merely, 
but in very distant parts of the world — and such as are under a far 
different position of the planets. 

§ XII. — Here is shown, that the main points of the Christ- 
ian Religion were approved by the wise of the Pagans : 
And if there is any thing in it difficult to believe 
\or, TO BE believed], it is shown, that EquAL difficulties 

ARE TO be found AMONGST THE PaGANS. 

But the Pagans have so much the less reason, why they should^ 
impugn the Christian Religion, viz,, because the several parts of it are 
of such excellence, that they convince meris minds by their own light, 
(lustre), as it were. So that there have not been wanting, amongst 
the Pagans, those who have mentioned one by one (separately) 
WHAT OUR Religion holds all together (collectively) : inasmuch 
as they affirmed, '' that Religion is not placed in rites, but in the soul ; 
—that even he, who wished to commit adultery, is an adulterer ; — 
that an injury is not to be returned ; — ^that hut one wife is to be 
joined in marriage to one husband ; — ^that the covenant of matri- 
mony ought to be perpetual ; — ^that the duty of man is to do good to 
every man, especially to the needy ; — ^that we must abstain from an 
oath, as much as possible \Vbt., can possibly be done] ; — ^that in 
point of food and raiment, we ought to be content with things 
requisite for nature.'' 

But, if there is any thing in the Christian Religion difficult to 
believe [to be believed], equal difficfulties aro to be found amongst 

1 « Who were in high repute : ** " laude florerent." The lati^ words are a phrase, 
which cannot well be translated literally — "Gratifl florere;" "auctoritate florere; 
** glori& florere," are similar phrases with ** laade florere : " which last expression lite- 
rally signifies — "to flourish " (or ** to be flourishing ") " in applause." Hence, " to be 
in request,** — " to be in high esteem." 

^ The CnBiSTiAH Religion has now existed for 1800 years, and upwards— notwith- 
standing the fierce opposition of Satan and ungodly men. 

' Or, **the less reason, to:" "eo minus, quo. — Dbobbes of diflerence between 
objects compared, are denoted by the ablative case ; and Rblativb difference, by neuter 
adjectives of quantity (as, *' minus "), and by pronouns (as> " eo — quo " ) in the singular 
number. 
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the wisest of the Pagans ; which tiling we have before shown, [see 
Bk. I. § XXII ; and Bk. II. § VII.], with respect to the '' W 
mortality of souls/^ and the " Eeturn of human bodies to life/'— 
llius Plato, taught by the Chaldgeans, distinguishes THte Divine 
Nature (the Divine Being)— 
'11 Into THE Fathee : 
'%'\ Into the Mind op the Pather, (Which Mini he also calls 

THE Branch [(?r, the Germ] op God, Uie Maker \lit,y Artificer] 

of the world. 
[3] Into THE Spirit \pTy the Soul], by Which all things are kept 

together. 
Julian^ — though so great an enemy of the Christians — ^believed, 
that " THE Divine could be joined with the IIuman^ Nature "; 
and he gave an instance in ^sculapius,^ whom he thought came from 
heaven to deUver the art of medicine (/i^., of healing) to men. 
The Cross op Christ is a stumbling-block to (lit.y ofpends) 
MANY : — ^But what things do not Pagan authors narrate concerning 
their gods ? — ^That " some of them were the slaves of kings !— 

^ Julian was a Roman emperor, and the nephew of Constantino. Although Julian 
became an apostate from the faith of Christ, be, in an epistle, written to Arsacius, a 
heathen priest (A. D. 361), held up " Christians as worthy of imitation^ by the Pagans, 
both for the holiness of their lives, and their love to strangers and enemies." 

** See, how these Christians love one another ! " This testimony* in proof of the close 
bond of union which existed in the early Cnristian Church, would be satisfoctory from 
whatever quarter it came : But it is rendered doubly so* as it is the testimony-^not of a 
friend but of— a crafty and bitter enemy* — and that enemy the Apostate Julian. This 
individual was ever in extremes. Professing, at one time, the Christian Religion — he 
was a pattern of piety. At the close of life — he was cruel* ambitious* hypocritical, and 
steeped in crime. He who* under difficulties, and during anxious years of impending 
danger, had ^ven promise of being a benefactor to mankind* no sooner found himself 
on the imperial throne, than he threw off the mask of hypocrisy, under^ which he had 
long and successfully concealed his real character; and exultingly proclaimed himself an 
Apostate and a Heathen ! Thenceforth Christians were the objects of his scorn, hatred; 
And cruelty. Directing gainst them, with the subtlest art, his great and varied talents, 
he cloaked his cruelty under the specious pretext of encouraging consisteccy. He de- 
pirived the Churches of their means of support, and with assumed gravity assured the 
victims of his spoliation, that his object was. to g;ive them the opportunity of practising 
that disregard of wordly riches, which their religion taught them to possess. And when 
ne saw successive instances of the warmest attachment to one another, under their per- 
Becutions and trials, he would praise their noble spirit, would urge the heathen around 
)um to imitate their unanimity : and with the mockery of admiration and approbation, 
would point his exhortation with the cruel sneer and taunt — *' See, how the&e CThbistiahs 
love one another ! " 

Vain wei-e his ardent anticipations of putubb overthrow to the Church of Christ. 
His long-cherished hope of returning, after an arduous and successful warfare, and then, 
with overwhelming force,'extirpating Christianity, was frustrated by an early death. For he 
died at the age of 32, ▲. d. 363* having been fatally wounded by a javelin in a conflict 
with the Persians on the banks of the Tigris. C' Dr. James' Comment on the Collects," 
p. p., 478, 479.) 

2 Julian, in Book VI. of his works, considers " Jupiter as having generated .^Sscula- 
pius from himself, and as having caused bis visible appearance on the earth, through the 
genial heat, or vivifying power of the sun : This bemg, having proceeded out of heaven 
and descended to earth, appeared in a singular character at Epidaurus," etc etc. — That 
the Pagans believed, that " the Gods could assume the human form," we gather from 
Acts xiv. 11 — 13. 

' -ffisculapius (according to Pagan mythology) was the son of Apollo and the njrmph 
Coronis* and the god of medicine ; which art he was taught by Chiron. He restored 
many to life, at which Pluto complained to Jupiter, who struck ^sculapius with thun- 
der. iEsculapius received Divine honours after death, chiefly at Epidaurus* Pergamos, 
Athens, i^myrua* eto. 
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that others were struck by thunderbolts ! — or, cut in pieces ! — 
or, wounded !'' And, in truth, the wisest of them alSirmed, 
that " Virtue, as often as it costs one^s self much/ is more delightful/' 
Plato ^ — ^in his Second Book, " On the Commonwealth '^ — says 
—-as it were prophetically {lit., foreknowing), — ^that, — '^ in order 
to be exhibited as truly just^ — ^it is necessary for a man that his 
Virtue be stripped (divested) of all ornaments, so that he may be 
accounted by others as a malefactor ; — ^be scoffed at; — and, at last, 
hanged/' * — ^And, certainly, to be a pattern of the greatest patience,* 
could not possibly be obtained on other terms [lit., otherwise]. 

* "Costs (one's) self much:" "magno [pretio] sibi constat.** Lit., " stands them- 
selves," or, " itself, in a great [pricej.'» 

^ Plato (an Athenian Philosopher — the most learned and eloquent of the Greeks — ^the 
Founder of the Sect called " Platonists." or " Platonics") was born A. M. 3623. His 
tenets wei-e— 

I. That there is Okb SUPREME God ; but besides Him there aie two sorts 
OP Gods — ^to whom sacrifice ought to be offered — Djbmons [Spirits] and Hb&obs. 

II. That there is an Idba which he called a fifth Causb. 

III. That the world had a banning. 

IV. That the end of Philosophy is to be made like God. 

V. That there is a pre-existence of souls. 

VI. That knowledge is only remembrance : (viz., of what our souls knew in their 
state of pre-existence). 

VII. That an injury is not to be returned. 

VIII. That God is not to be prated to. 

IX. That images are to be dedicated to the Gods.'*— (Rev. Wm. Turner's "His- 
tory of all Religions." A. D. 1695.) 

' How strikingly does this description (of a man persecuted and put to death, on ac- 
count of his righteousness), although given by a Heathen, apply to the God-Man, our 
blessed Redeemer ! Hb was, pre-eminently, that ** Just 0»b " — being ** without 
sin " — but Who, nevertheless, was mocked, buffeted, despised, and rgected of men— 
** numbered with the transgressors " (Isaiah liii. 12) — called ** a malbfaotob " (John 
xviii. 30) : — " Whom they " (i. e. unbelieving Jews and Gentiles) " slew and hab^gbd 
oir A tbbb." Who was, however, not only " a Pattbbb " — ^the greatest and best the 
human race ever beheld — both of *' Patience " under persecutions and of Holy life, but 
also an all-sufficient (and the only) Sacrifice and Atonement to God for sin — even the 
sin of the whole world. And, be it remembered, aU He did and suffered, was oi His 
own free-will and love and pity to the souls of mankind — yea, of His very enemies ! 
His death, however, must never be r^arded merely as that of a Ma.bttb, but as that 
of CUB ONLY Sayioub — as that of One Who was God as wbll as Mab — as that 
of One, Whose " blood speaketh better things than " that " of Abel," — the proto-martyr, 
under the Old Testament dispensation — as that of One, ** without shedding of" Whose 
" blood " there ** is no remission " of sins, 

^ The passage of Plato translated out of the Greek (in Book II. of his ** Republic") is 
to this effect : — *' He shall be scorned, tortured, bound, blinded with hot iron ; and, 
after having endured every kind of misery, he shall terminate his sufferings by CBUCi- 
FixiOB." Seneca also speaks of '' the vibtuous man," thus : — ** Although he may 
endure tortures from head to foot — ^though the lighted torch be thrust into his mouth — 
though HIS HABDs BB BXTBBDBD OB A Cboss— he considers not what his sufferings 
may be, but now to bear them wbUi." 
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BOOK V. 

§ I. — ^A Eefutation of Judaism, commencing with an 

Address to the Jews. 

As it IS bu6 a middle j»^^ — ^between light and darkness— which 
gradually developes itself, to tAose who are emerging from a dark 
cave : — Such does Judaism present itself, to us when stepping * out 
of the thick mist of Paganism, — m the twilight of Crospel'day,—^ 
as only a part and the beginning of the Truth. — ^Wherefore, I 
bespeak (call upon) the Jews not to hear us with aversion.^ 

It is well known to us, that they are the offspring of holy 
men — ^whom God was wont to visit, both by His Prophets, and by 
His Angels; — ^that the Messiah was bom of the same nation — ^and 
that the primitive Teachers of Christianity were also bom of that 
nation; that it is the stock (tree) of themselves, on which we are 
grafted ; — ^that they are the keepers of God^s Oracles, which we 
revere not less than they themselves ; and, with Paul, we send forth 
sighs to God for them, praying that that day may very soon come, 
when, ''the veil which hangs over their face, being taken off,'' they 
shall, with us, clearly see '' the fulfilling of the Law,'' and when, (as 
the prophecies of the ancients have i() " any one of us, who are 
strangers, shall lay hold of the cloak of the man who is an Hebrew, 
desiring that we may, with united (equal) piety, worship that Only 
God,— the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob." 

§ n. — Here is shown, that the Jews ought to account 
(look upon) the Miuacles op Jesus as sufficiently 

PROVED (attested). 

First of all, then, they are requested not to think that to he 
unreasonable (unjust) in another man's case, which they deem 
reasonable (just) in their own ! If any Pagan should inquire of 
them, 'why they believe that miracles were done by Moses ?' They 
can say nothing else, but that a " report of that matter has been so 
perpetual and constant, that it could not arise, except from the 
testimony of Wio^^ persons who had seen them" 

Thus : — ^That Hhe oil was increased, in the presence of (in the 
house of) the widow, by the Prophet Elisha,' — ^that ' Naaman, the 
Syrian was suddenly cleansed from a foul leprosy,' — ^that ' the son 
of the hostess of Elisha was recalled to life,' — and other like things, 
•^the Jews befieve ; — ^for no other reason, indeed, than because 
witnesses of good character have transmitted that tradition to 

Eosterity. But, concerning Blias's (Elijali's) being taking up into 
eaven, they give credit to ^ the testimony of Elisha alone, as to 

* '* Stepping:" ''gradum moventibus.** A phrase, literally signifying "moving a 
step." « Or, "as" [persons] **avon>e" [to us]. 

* " Any one :" Lit., " whosoever it pleases. ^ Lit., ^ have faith in." 
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that of a man beyond {Jyit,y greater than) all exception. Howbeit, 
concerning Christ's ascension into heaven, we produce 12 witnesses, 
of unblameable life : Concerning Christ having been seen upon 
earth, after Ris death, — ^far more mtnesses, — Ji these things * arc 
true, the Dogma also of Christ must needs be true ; and, plainly, 
nothing can be alleged by the Jews for themselves, which may not, 
with equal, or better^ right, be applied to us also. But, not to 
mention (to omit) testimonies, — ^it is the confession of the Talmu- 
dists and Jews themselves, that miraculous things were done by 
Christ ; wliich very /act ought to suffice. For, God cannot more 
effectually procure authority to a Dogma promulgated by man, 
than by performing miracles. 

§ 111,'^Here is solved, what they object, viz.^ that these 
Miracles were done by the help of Demons (devils). 

Howbeit, some have said, that wonders (miracles) were done by 
Hira, with the help of demons. But this calumny has been already 
refuted before [Bk II., § VI] by this Doctrine, viz,, that where the 
Doctrine (Dogma) of Christ became known, all the power of the 
demons was broken. — As for that, which some add, viz,, that Jesus 
iiad learned magical arts in Egypt, — it has much less the appearance 
of truth, than the like accusation of the Pagans against Moses, 
which we see in Pliny and Apuleius. 

For, it does not appear, that Jesus ever was in Egypt, except 
frcmi the Books of His disciples, who add, that He returned thence, 
while He was yet an Infant. Howbeit, it is certain, that Moses 
spent a great portion of his time, when he was grown up, in 
Egypt, both by his own account, and h^ that of others. But the Law 
of both {i, e,y of Jestis and Moses) strongly exculpates both Moses 
and Jesus from this crime, — the Law, of either, expressly forbidding 
such arts, as " abominable to God.^^ — Then, again, if, in the time 
of Christ and His disciples, there had ever been, either in Egypt or 
elsewhere, any magical art, whereby those things could be done, 
which are related of Christ, {viz,, whereby all dumb persons could 
be suddenly cured, the power to walk be given to the lame, sight 
to the blind), — the emperors, Tiberius^, Nero^, and others, who 
spared no expenses for the purpose of investigating such things, 
would undouotedly have discovered it [i, e,, the magical art). 

And if it is true, which the Jews report, that the Senators of 
the great Sanhedrim were skilled in magical arts, in order that they 
might be able to convict the persons guilty of that crime, surely, — 
«ince the same Senators were most inimical to Jesus, and envious of 
Bis honour, which honour was increasing, chiefly by means of His 

' Lit., " which things if." "Qusb " is used as a demonstrative. 

« Tiberius (Claudius Nero Cwsar) was one of the emperors of Rome : He died a. D. 37. 

' Nero was also a Roman emperor ( who is called both Augui:tus and Ca»ar) to whom 
St. Paul appealed. ( Acte xxv. 21). He was exceedingly cruel. He died ▲. d. 68, by 
his own hand) in the 37th year of his age. 
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miracles,— they themselves would either have done the like works 
by the same magical art, or they would have made it patent by 
sure arguments, that His works resulted not from any thing else. 

§ IV, — Oe, by the Powee op Woeds. 

But, for as much as some of the Jews ascribe the wonders 
(miracles) of Jesus, to a certain secret name — ^which fuime (they 
€ay)y having been placed in the temple by Solomon, two lions 
guarded for a thousand years and more, and which name was 
secretly conveyed away by Jesus ! — the story is not only falsely, 
but also impudently, invented. Because neither the Books of 
the Kings, nor the Chronicles, nor Josephus, relate any thing 
concerning those lions — concernifig, that is, a most remarkable, 
and wonderful circumstance : — ^howbeit, neither could the Eomans, 
who entered that temple with Pompey,* before the time of Christ, 
find out any such name. 

§ V. — Here is shown, that the Miracles op Jesus weeb 
Divine, because He taught the Woeship op ONE God, 
Who is the Makee (Aetipicee) op the World. 

But it being granted, that miracles (wonders) were wrought by 
Christ, as the Jews acknowledge, we aMrm, that it follows, from 
the very Law of Moses, that credit is to be given to Him. For 
God has said (Deuteronomy XVIII.), it (would) come to pass*, 
that, after Moses, other Prophets also should be raised up by God, 
and to them obedience was to be paid by the people; fGodJ 
denouncing heavy punishments, unless that were done. 

Now, the surest signs of the Prophets are miracles. — ^Nor, 
forsooth, can any signs more famous (more glorious) be imagined 
than miracles are. At Deut. XIII. it is said, " If any one, repre- 
senting himself to be b, prophet, have wrought wonders, ceedence 

IS not to be given to him, IP HE ENTICE THE PEOPLE TO THE 

WOESHIP OP NEW GODS.*' For, it declares, those miracles (wonders) 
are permitted by God to be done, in this case only, viz., in order to 

1 " Pompey." Aboat 63 years before the birth of Christ, the rapid and extensive progress 
of Pompe]^s arms in Asia was interrupted by Aristobulns, who had assumed the title 
of king, and who had usurped the priesthood from bis elder brother Hyrcanus, and who 
had refused to obey the summons which Pompey had sent to him. Aristobulus con- 
verted the Temple into a garrison ; but, " after a three months' siege by Pompey, the 
city [of Jerusalem] was carried by assault on a Sabbath, when the Jews abstained Arom 
defending it [and 1200 of the Jewish people were slain]. The Roman general (Pompey) 
entered the Temple, and with surprise surveyed the blank recess, gloriously singular 
among the shrines of the nations, in having no visible divinity. [And though he went 
with eager curiosity into the Holy of Holies, yet] to his honour he forbade all open vio« 
lation of its sacred vessels and [any of its vast] treasures. But from the time he profaned 
the holy precincts by his intrusion, the Jews remark that he never prospered." (From 
the ** Family Treasury of Sabbath reading." p. 217). 

» •* It [would] come to pass," etc ** Futurum [esset], ut .... excitarentur." 
In the passive voice, the participle ending in dus is not to be used, but " futurum sit," 
or ** futurum esset," with " ut," as at the commencement of this note. A similar ex- 
ample may be given. "Non dubitabara, quin futurum esset, ut laudaretur : I did not 
doubt, but that it would (lit., ** it was about to") happen, that he woul<l '* (or " will ") 
" be praised." 
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prove whether [His] people be soffieientl? steadfast in the wcvship 
d the true Goa« from which passages, compared with each other, 
the Hebrew Interpreters rightlj gather, that "credence is to be 
given bv every one, to him whoever doeth miracles, except when he 
is drawing awaj an^ from the worship of the true God ; because in 
snch case alone, it is foretold, that credit must not be given to the 
miracles, however specious lAey may Ik" Now, Jesus not only 
taught that false gods are not to be worshipped, but, on the con- 
trary expressly forbad this, as a most grievous crime, and taught 
us that the writings both of Moses, and the Prophets, who followed 
him, are to be revered. — ^Wherefore, there is nothing that can 
possibly be objected against His miracles. 

§ VI. A SOLUTION OY THE OBJECTION, TAKEN FROM THE 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE LaW OF MoSES AND THE LaW OF 

Jesus : Where is shown, that another, more perfect 

THAN THE LaW OF MoSES, MIGHT POSSIBLY BE GIVEN. 

For, as to that, which some object, viz.,ihdi ''the Law of Jesus 
differs in some part (respects) from the Law of Moses,^' — ^that ar^u- 
ment is not sufficient. For the Doctors themselves, of the Hebrews, 
lay down this rule, viz., " That, at the command of a Prophet, — ^that 
is, of one who does miracles, — ^any precept whatsoever may fear- 
lessly be violated, that precept of the worship of One God, ex- 
cepted.^'* And, surely, the power of making Laws, which was in 
the possession of God, when He gave precepts by Moses, departed 
not from Him afterwards : nor is any man, who has given laws, in 
his own right, thereby hindered to give {i. e., from giving) others, 
even contrary (repugnant) to them. 

As to that, which they object, that God is Unchangeable — ^that 
is nothing to the point ; for, it is not treated of hy tis, {i. e., we are 
not treating) concerning the Intrinsic Nature, but concerning the 
works, of God. Light is changed by darkness, youth by old age, 
summer by winter, — all which are the works of God. — Formerly, 
God allowed to Adam the other apples, but strictly forbade him the 
fruit of one tree,* — ^namely, because it so pleased Him. He prohi- 
bited men, in general, to kill others : yet He commanded Abraham 
to slay his son.* One while,* He forbad victims to he offered in 
sacrifice, apart from the tabernacle, — another while,* He accepted 
them. Neither does it follow, although the Law, given by Moses, 
was good, — that no better Law could be given. Parents are wont 
to lisp with infants, to wink at the faults of their childish age, to 
entice them to learn with a little cake. But when their childish 
nge has advanced, their speech is corrected ; the precepts of virtue 
are instilled into them ; what is the beauty of integrity is shown to 
them by the parents, and what are the rewards of it are also shown. 

' Or, "exneptinfr that of the worship of Onb God." « Gen. ii. 17. * Gen. xxii. 2. 
' Or, **Ha forbt^Bome nctims,'* etc. * Or, " Ho accevted others." 
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Now, that tlie precepts of tliat Mosaic Law were not absolutely 
perfect, is clear, even from tliis fact, viz., that many holy men of 
those times pursued a life more excellent than those precepts. 
Moses, who permits the revenge of grief (pain) to be exacted, partly 
by one's own hand {or, by force), partly by a judicial sentence, 
when harassed himself with most cruel injuries, made himself an 
intercessor for his enemies. So David wishes to spare* his rebellious 
son Absolom, and patiently bears the curses of Shimei cast upon 
himself. Good men are nowhere found ^ to have divorced their 
wives, although, however, the Law permitted it. Doubtless, laws 
are adapted to the major part of a people : ^ therefore, in that 
case^ it was meet, that some tilings should be winked at, — which 
were to be reduced to a more perfect rule at that time, when God, 
by a greater power of His Spirit, shall gather, to Himself, a new 
people out of all nations. Yea, the Eewards openly proffered (pro- 
posed) by the Law of Moses, all respect (belong to) this mortal life : 
whence it must be confessed, that some Law better than this Law* 
might possibly be given, which did proffer (propose) eteunal 
Rewards, not under shadows,^ but openly : as wx see is done by the 
Law op Christ. 

§ VII. — ^That the Law of Moses was observed by Jesus on 
Earth; nor were its precepts afterwards abolished, ex- 
cept TUOSE which did NOT POSSESS INTRINSIC GOODNESS. 

Here, by the way, it is to be observed, — to evince the iniquity 
of the Jews, who were contemporary with Jesus, — ^that Jesus was 
very basely (very badly) treated by them, and delivered up to pun- 
ishment, when no transgression of His against the Law could be 
alleged! He was circumcised^ — He made use of Jewish^ meats, 
and similar dress to that of the Jeios ;^ — those, who were cleansed 
from leprosy. He sent to the Priests ; ^° — He religiously observed 
the Passovers," and other Festival (Feast) days. — ^If He healed 
any on the Sabbath, He showed, not only from the Mosaic Law,^^ 
but also from their received opinions,*^ that such works were not 
interdicted on the Sabbath. 

But it was only then. He first began to publish the abro- 
gation " op some op the laws, when — " after His having com- 
pletely vanquished death. He was carried up into heaven--* 

* Or, "would have spared'* (lit., "is willing to be spared") [his] rebellious son 
[Absolom]." 2 " Are nowhere found : " Lit., "are nowhere to be read of." 

' Or, ** the [Jewish] laws are accommodated to the majority of the [Jewish] people." 
Grotius, in his note on this passage, observes, that "Origen, against Oelsus, Book III., 
speaks of a certain lawyer — who was asked, ' Whether he had framed the vbbt bbst 
CODE OP LAWS, that he could devise, for the community ? ' His reply was — * Not ah* 
Bolutely the very best, but the best that cihcumstances would allow him.* " 

* Or, " in their condition/' » Hebrews vii. 19, 22. ; viii. 6. ; 2 Timothy i. 10. 

• ** Shadows ; ** i. e. " typical representations.** ^ Luke ii. 21. * Gal. iv. 4, 6. 

• Matthew ix. 20. *•* Matthew viii. 4. ; Mark i. 44. ; Luke v. 14. 

^1 Luke ii. 41. ; John ii. 13, 23. ; xi. 50. ; xii. 1. ; John vii. 2. ^^ Matthew xii. 6. 

*' Matthew xii. 11. '* Acts y:.', Cvi\a^'sca»ak\v.\ftfc» 
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He had abo endoired H» Bixipla, ^iM HeUdUfiwftm tmM, 
wilh the mnaikaUe [fi/^ the con spi ciH is ] gifts of the Hi^Spnl; 
and^ bj those tiuDgiy had ihaini, that He had obtaiMd a Ki^^ 
power — m wUdi pcmer k inchidfd the light QHUugaUTe] 
of leginlatmg [fi^., the anthooH^ for (/i/^ of) malaiig a 
bnr] ; and thu, ico^ aeeofdmg to the prophecj of Danid ^ (bj a 
cofmpariaon ctf * chapter UL' and YIL^ \hi^ in ch^ier IIL and 
TIL compared t<^her] ; also dupter TQl. and XL) iriio had 
foKicid, that — shc^tlj after the destmcticm of the kingdcMns of 
Sjrria and Egypt* (the latter of which «r«ii^h^pened under \Le^ 
im tie reign cf\ Angnstos*) God would gitb^ to a Ma^, — 



* Dnid WM of the rojal finnihr of Jndab, nd ww, in Ui early fiCe, carried capdva 
to BjOyylon, about 000 B.a, Vj NMmdiadBesiar, tbe kiB$^ thereof bat was, witb otber 
captiTe Jewiy rertored to liberty aad eovntry, by Cyraa kmg of Penia, aboot 596 B.C^ 
when be (Danel) waa more thaa 90 years old. WUle in Babylon, Ik aoon becana 
renoimed lor witdom, aid wat adrannd to peat authority, under Nebodiadneiaar ; 
and be aeema to have eontinned in an exaltedatation, and in ofiees of great trmt and 
power, throngh all the snbecqnent period of the Chaldean BMmarchy ; and, afterwavde^ 
under Darine, the Mede^ and Cynie, the Peraian.— Onr Lord called bim " IHaiiei, thb 
Pbophst," with a ipeaal reeommeodation of bis predictions— eren the most diflicali 
of them— to the attention of His Diedples^-SoHS PAxn ov msn Pun>iGnoaB 
HATS Bssv so SZACTLT nTLFUXKD, that Porphyry, a bitter enemy of Chiirtian% 
took oceasion from this drcomatanee, to maintain that they were written after ^s 
events ! 

Daniel wrote part of his prophecies in H^xew, and part in dialdee; for wUdi, tins 
reaeon (aays Bieliop Lowtb) may be assigned,— that thoee parte of it, in which the Ba- 
bylonian empire was ooooetned, were writ in their langnage— rix^ from iL 4k, to the end 
ci chapter til ; a great part of whidi was probably entered into their "public registers." 
^From the ooosideration, that this eminently pious, and greatly beloved, servant of 
God, was, to extreme old age (and probably tOl Ins death), a minister of state in a hxa- 
YHnr court, we learn that fiuth and piety are not confined to any place or station of 
life, and that God's grace is all sufficient to preserve thoee who trust in the Lord. 

* ** By a comparison of." The participle perfect passive, "oomparato," may here ba 
used as a substantive expressing the action of the verb. 

' Chapter IIL can hardly be called PBOPinmciX, but rather, hutosicai.. Grotius, 
however, may possibly aUnde to that portion of it, oontainins tiie exclamations of Mo- 
buchadnezzar, respecting Osb (generally supposed to be the Angel of the Covenant — 
the Lord Jesus Christ), who appeared m tible midst of the burning fiery furnace, and 
preserved the three Bfebrew youths therein, from all hurt, and Who seemed, — to that 
idolatrous kingj-oas ** a Hah/' and yet ** ukb ths Soh ov God." But the Author 
of this Literal Translation is inclined to thick, that the reference to Chapter ILL, is a 
misprint for *« Chapter II." 

« ''Chapter VIL " in this place, is the reading of aome, and ** Chapter ynL,''i8 that 
of other, versions of Grotius's work, 

» •• Svria and -ffigypt." In Daniel xL " the king of &fria,* is denoted by the words— 
"thi Kzve ov thb NoBTH;"and "the king of Egypt," by "theKUCh ov thb 
fioVTH." These two are alone mentioned here,— because thgr alone were concerned 
witb the Jews. In the time of Augustus Cosar, these two kingdoms were merged in 
the Rom AH empire. 

* " Augustus,*' i. e. " Augustus Ciesar," or ** Casar Augustus," the 8cd emperor of 
Rome, (mentioned in Luke ii. 1.), the grand-nephew and adopted son of Julius Csasar, 
whom he succeeded on the throne. He took the name " Augustus,'' i. e. " August,*' 




previouslv been termed " Quinctilis," i. e. the 6th month from March, which was ori- 
ginally toe Ut month with the Romans.) 

' ** Who had foretold, that God would give: " " qui praedixerat, fore, 

nt, . . . . • Deos regnnm daturus esset," etc. Lit. " Who had foretold, that 

It wonld " (or, '• will ") " come to pass that God was going " (or, 

*' about ") " to give the kingdom," etc. 

'Here " fore " seems to be a contraction of " faere ; " and it is sometimes used as a 
PBBSBVT, and somotimos as a vuturb, ivtivxtivb. In this place, it has a tvturb 
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Who should [might] seem bu6 an oedinary Person^ [lit., a 
plebeian], — a Kingdom, oveb nations op eveey region and 

LANGUAGE, AND, INDEED, that SHALL NEVER ENd/' [The WOrds, 

to which Qroti'us refers, are in Daniel vii, 13, 14 : — '^ I saw in the 
night viaions, and, behold. One, like the Son op Man, came with 
the clouds of heaven, and came to the Ancient of days, and they 
brought Him near before Him. And there was given Him 

DOMINION, AND GLORY, AND A KiNGDOM, THAT ALL PEOPLE, 
nations, and LANGUAGES SHOULD SERVE HiM : HiS DOMINION 
is AN EVERLASTING DOMINION, WHICH SHALL NOT PASS AWAY, — 

AND His Kingdom that which shall not be destroyed. 

Before the incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ, there were 4 
monarchies in the world, each succeding one being more famous 
than those which preceded it, viz., (1) the Babylonian (or Assy* 
rian); — (2) the Medo-Persian ; — (3) the Grsecian; — and (4) the 
Boman, It was predicted, that the Messiah should come when 
the "Fourth Monarchy '^ (the Roman) was in its height — just 
when it was become, more than any of the three before it, an 
*' Universal Monarchy .'' He was consequently bom in the days 
of Augustus CfiBsar, when the Boman empire extended itself farther 
than either before or since, including Parthia one way and Britain 
another way; so that it was then called "Terrarum orbis impe- 
rium^' — "The empire of the whole earth ; and in Luke ii. 1, that 
empire is called " aU the world,^' for there was scarcely any part 
of the civilized world but was dependent on it. Now this was the 
time, when Jesus Christ was to be bom, according to Daniers 
prophecy (Daniel ii. 44), "In the days of these kings'' — ^the 
kings of the Eoman monarchy — " shall the God of heaven set 
UP A Kingdom which shall never be destroyed.'' 

The "kingdom" implied in the above-cited passages of the 
Prophet, is the " Fifth Kingdom," viz., that . of Jesus Christ ; 
which passages form a portion of the prophet's interpretation of 
the dream of the then king of Babylon (Nebuchadnezzar) who saw 
an "Image" — compounded of "gold, silver, brass, iron, clay- 
broken to pieces by a Stone cut out of a mountain without hands/' 
This "image" was a figurative representation of what, — ^years 
subsequently — ^actually occurred, — in respect to the kingdom of 
Babylon, etc., and of what will take place "in the last days." 

In order fully to understand Nebuchadnezzar's dream, we must 

8i^ficatioii> equivalent to " fatumm esee.*' The participle, ending in " rns '* or " ram/* 
with the proper tense of the verb " esse,'* has a potential force, which does not belong 
to the perfect tense, or to the perfect infinitive, of the simple verb : Hence, the con- 
struction of " ut Deus daturas esset (fuisset)/* — ^not " dedisset ; " Or, 

** daturam esse (fuisse)/' — ^not " dedisse ; *' in literal ilnglish-- '* that God was (or> "had 
been ") ** about to give.** 

^ " An ordinary (Person) — a kingdom.** From the term ' Son of Man,* the Hebrews 
infer a sense of meanness, or comparative insignificance. And so the Prophets are 
called, in comparison with angels. Our Blessed Redeemer used the same expression 
of Himself : — When the Soir oT Mait shaU come in His glory, and all the holy angels 
with Him, then shall He bit upon the throve ot His glory. (Matthew xxv. 31.) 
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compare it with DanieFs vision, which occurred nearly 50 years 
after the former. The first part of the latter is in Dan. vii. 1 — 8. 

"The head of fine gold" endured for 70 years, from the over- 
throw of Nineveh by the confederate Babylonians and Medes, B.C. 
606, to the capture of Babylon, by Cyrus, B.C. 536. "The 
breast and arms of silver,^' denoted the Medo-Persian kingdom, 
which lasted 205 years from the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, 
B.C. 536, to the battle of Arbela, wherein Alexander conquered 
Darius, B.C. 331; "the belly and tliighs of brass,'' represented 
the Macedo-Grecian kingdom of Alexander and liis successors. 
(On tlie death of Alexander, his empire was succeeded by the four 
kingdoms of Macedo-Greece, Thrace, Syria, and ^gypt, erected 
by his four Generals and successors — Cassander, Lysimachus, Se- 
leucus, and Ptolemy.) This dynasty lasted 163 years, to the con- 
quest of the first kingdom, Macedon, B.C. 168, and 300 years, to 
the conquest of the last kingdom (^gvpt) by the Romans under 
Pompev, B.C. 30. 

"The legs of iron; and feet, part of iron and part of clay,'' 
denoted, first, the Roman Republic, in its consular state, — and, 
aften?t'ards, in the division of the Eastern and Western Empires, 
which weakened it : until it gradually sank under the repeated 
invasions of the Gothic and Vandalic tribes, and was broken into 
ten kingdoms. 

"The iron and the clay not cleaving together," denoted, that, 
though the Romans should incorporate many foreign nations with 
themselves, yet " they shall not cleave one to another" — ^they shall 
derive no strength therefrom — '^ even as iron is not mixed with 
clay." 

" And in the days of these kings " — of the iron dynasty — " shall 

the God of heaven set up a Kingdom, which shall 

break in pieces and consume all these kingdoms, and it shall stand 
for ever." 

The "Stone cut out (of the Mountain) without hands, 
which smote the Image upon his feet tka6 were made of iron and 
clay, and which brake them in pieces, and became a great moun- 
tain, and filled the whole earth," denotes the Fifth and last 

KINGDOM, viz., THAT OP JeSUS ChRIST, THE KiNG of kings. 

This kingdom rose on the ruins of the four preceding kingdoms, 
and is altogether spiritual. It is that " Stone, which the builders 
rejected " (Matt. xxi. 42,) but which, having " put down all rule 
and all authority and power" (1 Cor. xv. 24), became "the Head 
of the comer" (Mark xii. 10), binding together both Jews and 
Gentiles in the same common edifice of Christian faith : and which 
is to become, in the last days, " the Mountain of Jehovah's house, 
unto wliich all nations shall flow" (Isaiah ii. 2) for religious in- 
struction, and edification, from " the Rock, Christ." 

Jesus, while on earth, spake of Himself as " a King ; " but 
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then " His kingdom is not of this wobld " (John xviii. 36, 
37), but "is within^' (Luke xvii. 21). And the song of the 
redeemed in heaven is — "The kingdoms of this world are 

BECOME THE KINGDOMS OF OUR LoRD, AND OP HiS ChRIST ; 

and He shall reign for ever and ever/^] 

Now, that portion of the Jewish Law, the necessity of which 
was taken away by Christ, did contain nothing, in its own nature, 
virtuous ; but did consist of things indifferent in themselves, and, 
consequently, not unalterable. For if* those things had had in 
them any cause why they must {lit,, were to be) performed, God 
would have prescribed (enjoined) them to all peoples, — not to one 
people merely y — and straightway from ^ the beginning ; — ^not after 
mankind had been living two thousand years, ^ and more (J/it,, a 
term that exceeds this number), Abel, Enoch, Noah, Melchisedec, 
Job, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob — all pious men, and exceedingly be- 
loved by {lit., dear to) God — ^knew not (were ignorant of) this 
portion of the Law — either the whole, or almost the whole of it ; 
and, notwithstanding,^ have received testimony of their faith towards 
(confidence in) God, and of God^s {Ut., of the Divine) love towards 
them. And Moses exhorted not his father-in-law, Jethro, to adopt 
their rights ; nor Jonah, the Ninevites ; nor do the other Prophets 
reprove the Chaldseans, the ^Egyptians, the Sidonians, the Tyrians, 
the Idumseans, the Moabites — ^to whom they respectively write — 
for not adopting them, although they enumerate their faihngs 
accurately enough. These precepts, therefore, were pecu- 
liar — ^introduced either (1) on account of some evil — to which 
the Jews were prone — that was to be avoided, [or, in order to 
obviate some evil — ^to which the Jews were prone] * or, (2) for a 
trial of their obedience ; or, (3) for an intimation of future things. 

AiVTierefore, there is no more reason to wonder {lit,, it is no 
more to be wondered at), that these (precepts) could be abolished 
— than that (J,iL, than if) any king should abrogate some municipal 
statutes, in order to establish the same law for his whole dominion 
(kingdom). Neither can any thing (any argument) be alleged, by 
which it may be proved, that God had bound (pledged) Himself 
that He would not ® alter any of that Law, which He Himself had 
made, ^ 

For, if a man say ^ (lit,, if you say), tliat " these precepts are 

1 w If : " «' si " requires the snbjuoctive mood, when the verb, as here, is in the imper- 
fect tense. In this passage, " if *' is hypothetical : viz., " if they had had '* (which 
they have not). See note (3) page 50. We may further remark, that the imperfect 
subjunctive, in Latin, is sometimes employed, where in English, the pluperfect would 
he used. * Or, " immediately after." 

» •* Two thousand years:** bis mille .... annos'* (as used by Latin poets), 
instead of ** bina milha aunorum.*' 

* **And notwithstanding:" "Neque (or, **nec") eo minus," [lit., "and not the 
less "] is a phrase — also occurring in Suetonius — ^that may be translated, '* and notwith- 
standing that ; '* or, '* nevertheless.'* 

* One (Latin) version is, **ob vitandum," etc. ; another is, " ad vitaudum,*' etc. 

* " That— not : " " ne '* is used for ** ut non.'* 
' *< If a man say ^** See page 66, note (1). 
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called perpetual/^ the reply is etuy : Men^ also^ oftentimes make 
use of tAis identical word, when they would [wish to] intimate, 
that what they command in this manner, are not merely annual, or 
adapted only to certain (set) times — suppose [or, for instance], io 
times o{ war, of peace, of scarcity, [lit., of dear com] : on which 
account, however, they are not hindered, but that they may 
issue ^ new regulations concerning these things [or, they are not 
80 hampered, that they may not issue new enactments concern- 
ing the same things], when * the public welfare [service] shall 
[or, may] require it.' 

So, also, the Pebcepts of God— ^ven to the Hebrews— 
WERE SOME of them TEMPORARY — Only continuing in force so long 
as the Jewish people lived ^ in the wilderness ; * others [other 
precepts'] being restricted to their possession of the land of 
Canaan : Therefore, in order to distinguish those *• (the former) 
from these ^ (the latter). He calls the latter "perpetual'' — ^by 
which it might possibly be understood, that they [the precepts} 
ought not any where, or at any time, to be intermitted (neglected), 
unless God should give an intimation of His will to the contrary. 
Which mode * of speaking — since it is common to all peoples-— the 
Hebrews ought the less to wonder at ; because they know®, that 
in their own Law, that is called a " perpetual right,^^' and a 
*' perpetual servitude,'* which continues [only"] from Jubilee to 
Jubilee : indeed, the Coining of the Messiah is by themselves 
called the '' fulfilling of the Jubilee," or the *' Gbreat Jubilee.'" 
Why, what [is more"],^^ the Promise of entering hereafter, into a 
New Covenant ^^ is extant among the Hebrew Prophets of old — as 
in chapter xxxi. (81 — 34) of Jeremiah, where God promises,^* 
that '' He will enter into a New Covenant, which He will write in 
their very minds — and that men wiU have no need to learn Eeli- 
gion one of another ; for, [He promises, thai] it shall be patent to 
them all : Moreover, that He will grant forgiveness of former 

' " But that they may *• (or, " that they may not " ) •' issne : '* ** Quominug— edant," 
^ Qaominos," after clauses denoting hindrance, takes the subjunctive mood. 

' '* When : " " ubi " seems here to have the sense of *' whenevor." 

» '* Shall require." Lit., *' shall " or, " may have required." 
i * " Lived : ** £" vitam," or, '* statem *'] degeref Lit., " passed/' or, ** spent [their] 
Hfe," or " time.* 

> "In the wilderness : in locis desertis.** Lit., ''in desert places." 

• '• Those : ** " illas " refers to remoter objects. 

» *' From these : " "his " refers to objects near at hand. 
» ♦* Mode : *' "genus " literally means " kind.* 

* " Because they know : qui sdant." Lit., " who know." A relative daose^ ex- 
pressing the SBAJSON of what goes before, takes the subjunctive. 

^<* " A perpetual right,*' ete. See Exodus xxz. 6. ; 1 Samuel i. 22. 

11 "Why,— what ps more]"— etc.: "Quid,— quod [miyus est]"— etc Or, "why 
[should I speak of this]— because," etc " Quid [de eo dicam]— quod," etc 

' « •* Covenant : " * ' Fcederis." « FoBdus " is literally •* a Treaty," or ** League,** or 
*' Alliance,** (when applied to humian beings) between the governmg body and the go- 
▼em fid 

" " Covenant : " •' Pactum.** " A Covenant,** or legal « contract** Lit , « (what) 
has been stipulated " between two contending parties. 
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sins/^ Which case is almost the same/ as if some king,^ after 
great [grievous] enmity ^ of Ais subjects with each other [lit., of 
Ais citizens amongst themselves] — ^in order to establish peace 
amon^ tAem, after having abolished diversity of laws — should im- 
pose upon them all, one general, and that a perfect, law ; and 
promise remission \lit., immunity from the punishment] of all 
past transgressions, to those who amend themselves for the future. 
Although^ these arguments may suffice; yet, as we go* 

THB0U6H THE SEVERAL PARTS OP THE JewisA LaW tAat is 
ABOLISHED, WE WILL SHOW, THAT THOSE PARTS ARE NOT SUCH 
AS COULD POSSIBLY IN THEMSELVES, BE PLEASING TO GOD— OR, 
SllcA 08 OUGHT TO CONTINUE ALWAYS. 

§ Vin. — ^As Sacrifices, which never, in themselves, have 

BEEN pleasing TO GoD. 

The principaiyfea^e^r^ oftAe abrogated Mosaic Law, and which 
is most obvious \lit,, which mostly occurs to the eyes], are " Sa- 
CRipiCES; '* respecting which many Hebrews are of opinion, that 
they were devised by the ingenuity of men, before that tAey were 
commanded by God. This mticA, certainly, is apparent — ^that the 
Hebrews were desirous op many rites, so that there was 
{Ut., might be) sufficient reason, why God did enjoin very many 
upon them, — even on this account, viz., lest, through remembrance 
of tAei/r sojourning in JSgypt, they might return to the worship of 
false gods. 

But when their posterity valued these things more than was 
right — ^as though sacrifices were, in themselves, acceptable to God, 
and a part of true piety — ^they were reproved by the Prophets : — 
*' On account op Sacrifices " ^ — says God by David, in the 
Psalm which is the fiftieth, according to the Hebrews — " I would 
not exchange even a word with thee, that is to say, in 
order that thou mayest sacrifice whole burnt offerings 

TO Me — ONE UPON ANOTHER; Or, IN ORDER THAT I MAY RE- 
CEIVE YOUNG BULLOCKS OR HE-GOATS FROM THY FOLDS. FoR 
SURELY EVERY ONE OF THE ANIMALS WHICH FEEDS IN THE FO- 
RESTS, OR ROAMS THROUGH THE MOUNTAINS, IS MiNE. I HAVE 

IN READINESS {or, in reckoning) both the birds and the 

WILD BEASTS, SO THAT IF I WERE HUNGRY, I SHOULD HAVE NO 
NEED [lit,, THERE WOULD BE TO Me NO NEEd] TO RESORT TO 

Thee : I sAould Aave no need, I say. Whose is this uni- 
verse, AND WHATEVER IS SEEN IN IT. DoST THOU THINK 

^ '' Is almost the same : " " ferme ita se habet ; " lit., " hath itself almost so." 

* L e. *' any king.'* ' '' Enmity : " '* inimicitias " has lost its flusal meaning. 

* "Although :" *'qiiam qoam,*' denoting possibility, takes the subjunctive. 

* '* As we go.*' Lit., " going.'* The participle, " euntes,'* is here used in the sense 
of *• when,'* or " as [we] go." 

* This is Grotius's paraphrase, and not a literal translation of the passages, to which 
he refers his readers. 

M 
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THAT I EAT FAT FLESH, OR DEINK THE BLOOD OF HE- GOATS ? 

— ^Nay, indeed: hut sacrifice pbaisb to God, and pay thy 
VOWS unto the Most High" 

Th^TQ ziQ some, among the Hebrews, who say, that "these 
words were spoken, on this account, viz,, because they, who used 
to oflFer those Sacrifices were impure in heart (mind) and life/' 
But the words which we have cited, teach a different [another] 
matter, — ^to wit, that the thing [or, act], in itself, possessed no- 
thing acceptable to God. And if one [lit,, if you] consider the 
whole tenor of the Psalm, he [lit,, you] will see, that, God addres- 
ses THE GODLY in thosc words ; For He had said — " Gather 
TOGETHER THE GODLY TO Me ; " then. He adds, " Hear, O My 
people/' These are the words of One teaching. Afterwards — 
having ended the words, which we have cited — His discourse is 
turned to the ungodly, as is wont to be done : — " But to the 
UNGODLY man, God says/' — Other passages indicate the same 
sense, — as Psalm li. : " To offer sacrifices to Thee, is not 

ACCEPTABLE TO ThEE, NEITHER ART ThOU DELIGHTED WITH 

HOLOCAUSTS (whole-bumt-offerings). But the Sacrifice which 
REALLY pleases Thee, IS A MIND [heart] dejected by the 

SENSE OF its OWN FAULT; FOR ThOU, O GoD, DOST NOT DES- 
PISE A SPIRIT [heart] that is broken, as it were, and CON- 
TRITE." The like to which is that declaration in Psalm xl. 
"Thou delightest not in a sacrifice [lit,, in a victim thai 
is offered in sacrifice'], and in the offering of a cake,* but 
Thou makest me over to Thyself, to he Thy free-servant, 
having, as it were, bored through my ear,^ — TItou not 

REQUIRING EITHER AN HOLOCAUST [a whole buTUt offering], OR 

expiatory sacrifice [i, e., as an atonement for sin^] ; there- 
fore I have answered, "Lo! I am come {JAt, I am pre- 
sent) ; AND, as according TO THE WRITTEN AGREEMENT, I WILL 
PERFORM, WHATEVER ThOU MAYEST WISH; WHICH IS My DE- 
LIGHT — ^FOR Thy LAW is fixed in My heart. I do not shut 

' " A cake : " '* libum " means the sacrificial " cake/* or " wafer," that was consecrateicl 
and offered to God. The Jewish offerings were of three kinds, viz., (1) Those in which 
an animal was killed as an atonement for sins. (2) Those taken from the vegetable 
kingdom and presented to God, in token of gratitude for mercies received from Him— 
Buch as ears of corn, parched grain, frankincense, meal, bread, cakes, etc. (3) Drink 
offerings, which accompanied the other two sorts (Levit. iii. and viii). 

' TUs alludes to the Jewish custom of boring, with an awl, the ears of those slaves^ 
to whom, in the Sabbatical, and the Jubilee year, their masters off^ed emancipation, 
but who refused to accept it, preferring to contiuue in the same service. Boring the 
ears was a significant act, denoting (1) That the slave (now refusing the fri»dom 
offered him) was closely attached to his master's house and family. (2) That he 
was BOUND TO HEAB all his employer's orders, and to obey them punctually. The 
expression — '* Mine ears hast Thou opened," may be rendered, '* Mine ears hast Thou 
*' DiaoBD," or '* BOBBD." The quotation, made byGrotins (from Psalm zl. 6—10), is 
prophetical of Jesus Christ, Who became ''an oepebing- bob sin" for us — and 
Who ^ made Himself of no reputation, and took upon Him thb pokm op a bbb- 
VANT^ and was made in the likeness of men : and being found in fashion as a man, Hd 

MUMBLED HiMSsa, aod becgme obbdibnt unto dbath-- even the death of the 

arw."'^(PbiUppigna u. OS.) 
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UP THE PRAISES OF ThY JUSTICE WITHIN MY THOUGHTS, BUT I 
EVERYWHERE PREACH ThY TRUTH AND KINDNESS; BUT, IN PAR- 
TICULAR, I CELEBRATE ThY COMPASSION AND FAITHFULNESS IN 

THE NUMEROUS ASSEMBLY/' — In chapter i., accordiiig to Isaiah, 
God, is introduced as speaking thus : — " On what account are 

THERE so MANY SACRIFICES (victims) to Me? A SATIETY POS- 
SSESSES Me of * so many HOLOCAUSTS OF RAMS, AND OF THE FAT 

of fed leasts, although it he of the most rich {Ut,, most 
fat) hmd! Neither do I love blood, whether it he that 

OF YOUNG BULLOCKS, OR OF LAMBS, OR OF HE-GOATS, THAT YE 
SHOULD APPEAR WITH IT BEFORE Me : FOR WHO HATH REQUIRED 
THIS OF YOU, THAT YE SHOULD, IN THIS MANNER, POLLUTE My 

COURTS \l%t,y places in the open air] ? But in Jeremiah, chapter 
vii. there is a passage the counterpart {}it,y the twin) to this, and 
the interpreter of it ; — " Thus saith the Lord of angels — ^the God 
of Israel — Heap ye up your holocausts, along with the sacrifices 
(victims) and eat ye their flesh yourselves. For at the time when 
I first led forth your ancestors out of -Sgypt I required or com- 
manded nothing about holocausts or sacrifices (victims). 
But this is that which I earnestly charged them, viz,, 

THAT they should BE OBEDIENT TO Me ; SO I Said, THAT I 
WOULD BE THEIR GoD : AnD THAT THEY SHOULD WALK IN THAT 
WAY, WHICH I WAS ABOUT TO COMMAND THEM; SO THAT ALL 
THINGS WOULD HAPPEN PROSPEROUSLY." 

These are the words of God in Hosea, chapter vi. " I consider 
beneficence towards men, much more acceptable, than I do sacri- 
fice — ^to think aright of God, is above all holocausts [whole burnt 
sacrifices"]. But in Micah, chapter vi. when the inquiry was insti- 
tuted — '^ How any man might best render God propitious \lit,, 
win over God] to himself — whether by a vast number of rams — by 
a great quantity of oil^-or by calves of a year old ? " God an- 
swers — ^' I will tell thee what is truly good and acceptable to Me : 
namely, to render to every man his due — ^to do good to others — 
and to show thyself humble and submissive to God." 

Since it appears from these passages, that '^ Sacrifices " are not 
of {lit., in) the number of those things which God wishes per se 
(for themselves), or primarily ; but the Jewish people — a depraved 
superstition, as is usual,^ gradually creeping in among them — 
placed the principal part of their piety in them, and believed that 
their sins were sufficiently compensated for by their sacrifices [vic- 
tims], what wonder is it, if God at length abolished a thing that 
was indifferent in its own nature, but the use of which had lapsed ^ 
(degenerated) into vice ! what wo7ider, I say, is it, since Tang He- 
zekiah^ likewise broke in pieces the brazen serpent erected by 

' The original being a phrase, is better translated — '* I am satiated with." 

* " As is usual : " *' ut fit " is a latin phrase. Lit., " as comes to pass.'* 

* •* Had lapsed." Lit., ** bad flowed : ** " fluxerat." The flvpbspbct tense is 
here used for the imfebpect, to denote what had been, and was stilli taking place. 

^ 2 Kinga xviii. 4. 
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Moses — fcfr this reason, because the people had began to honor it 
with religiotis worship ! 

Nor are there wanting predictions^ which foretold, that those 
sacrifices^ about which the controversy now is, were about to cease ; 
which anyone will eaalj understand, who will bnt consider,^ that, 
according to the Law of Moses, U was permitted hy God, to the 
posterity of Aaron alone, to offer sacrifice, — and that only in their 
native land. 

Moreover, in Psalm cx«, according to the Hebrew number, 
there is promised " a King, Who should rule very extensively — 
dating \lit., making] the beginning of Eu reign [of His reigning] 
from Sion ; which same King would be a Priest also for ever, and 
that like ^ Melchisedec. Ismh, indeed, in chapter xix., says, that 
'' An altar shall be seen in jEgypt, where not only the .Slgyptians, 
but the Assyrians and the Israelites should worship God : ^* And, 
in chapter Ixvi., he says, '' it will come to pass, that nations very 
&r distant, and of all languages, as well as \l%t.y not less than] the 
Israelites, may offer gifts to God ; and out of them also, those 
should be appointed, who might be Priests and Levites/' All 
yi\xL<^ predictions could not possibly come to pass, while the Law 
of Moses continued m force. Add to these, that in Malachi, 
chapter i., where Grod, foretelling future events, says, that " the 
of the Hebrews were loathsome ' llit., were for a loathing] to 
im — ^that from the east to the west [^lit., from ^»-rise [to sun- 
set] His Name should be celebrated among all the Gentiles, and 
that incense should be presented [lit., done, or, made] to Him, 
and the purest things should be offered to Him. 

Damel, indeed, in chapter ix., rehearsing the prophecy of the 
angel (Jabriel, concfeming Christ, says — '' He will abolish Sa- 
ciUFiCE AND Gift." And not by words only, but by the things 
themselves, God sufficiently intimates, that the Sacrifices, pres- 
cribed by Moses, are no longer approved by Him ; since, already, 
for above ^ one thousand, six hundred years. He has suffered [lit., 
since He suffers] * the Jews • to be without a Temple — ^without an 



^ Lit., ** who wiU but have considered : " ** modo oonsiderarit." The verb is an abbre- 
▼iation of " consideraverit/' which is the fotnre fbxtbct ; here nsed for the txttusb 
tense. This nse of the fntnre seems to result from viewing a vutiTrb action as iv 

▲LBBADT COVPLBTBD. 

* "Like : " "instar" takes a genitive case after it, although it is strictly a noun, 
signifying "the model," "the image," '* the like." 

* " Were loathsome to Him : " " fastidio Sibi esse" is a latin phrase : which, literally 
rendered, would read — " were objects of [lit., objects for] loathing to Him." " Igna- 
yia erit tibi dbdbcobi " — " Cowardice will be a disgrace to you " — is a similar 
construction. Thus the verb "sum" has two datiybs, viz., one denoting the ob- 
jbot to which, — the other, the bbd pob which anything is, or is done. 

* " Above : " " amplius " may also be rendered " more (than).** " Than," how- 
ever, is understood and not here expressed in the latin. 

* "Suffers:" "patiatnr" is the pbbsbnt tense of the subjunctive, and seems to 
be nsed for the past. 

* Kver since the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus and the misery and the loss of 
bowMn life among the Jews that followed; i. e. for nearly 1800 years, their land has 

beat trodden down of the Gentiles " (Luke xu, ^) *, they themselves have been driven 
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altar — ^without an infallible census ^ [accurate numbering] of tAeir 
families, — by which ^ it might be manifest who they were, who 
might lawfully perform sacred riks ! 

§ IX. — ^Likewise the distinction of Meats. 

What we have shewn concerning the law of " Sacrifices,^' the 
same we may also show concerning that law, by which " certain 
kinds of meats are interdicted/' It is evident, then, that, after 
the great deluge, the right to use (Ut., the right of using) any food 
whatsoever was given by God to Noah, and to his posterity; 
which right, consequently, passed over — not only to Japhet and 
Ham [Cham], but also — to Shem [Sem], and his posterity, — viz., 
Abraham, Isaac, aTid Jacob. But, afterwards, when the people 
in -^gypt were [lit,, was] tainted with the depraved superstitions 
of that nation, then God first forbad some kinds of animals to be 
eaten; either (1) because the ^Egyptians chiefly offered those 
animals to their gods, and made divination by them ; or (2) bcr 
cause in that typical [lit., shadowy] law of Moses, certain vices 
were denoted by certain kmds of animals. 

That THESE Precepts are \or, were] not universal^ appears 
from the instance of that, which is enacted concerning the flesh of 
a beast that died a natural death \lit., by its own fate] in Deute- 
ronomy xiv. 21. "That it was not lawful for the Israelites, in- 
deed, to eat it, but was lawful for the sojourners onlif ; " which 
sojourners,^ indeed, the Jews are commanded to attend upon in 
all good offices as persons recommended to them [or, as jaersons 
esteemed] by God. The ancient Hebrew Eabbins [lit., Masters 
of the Hebrews], likewise, openly reported — " That, in the times 
of the Messiah, the law concerning forbidden meats, would 
cease, and that the flesh of the sow (i. e. pork) would be no less 
clean than the flesh of the ox {i. e., beef).'' And, certainly, since 
God wished (intended) to collect one people out of all peoples, 
to Himself, it was more reasonable, that He should make liberty 
than that He should make bondage, in such things, common to all. 
An examination of the Pestival-days now follows. 

from tbeir country, scatterecl over the face of the whole earth without DiSTiircTioir 
o» TSIBB8 — WITHOUT A FBINCB — without even the form of a civil government— 
WITHOUT Jl Temple — with no officiating priesthood — without the means of sacrifice ; 
for where can it he offered P (Deut. xii. 14. : 2 Chronicles vii. 12). 

^ That is, a Reoisteb ov families and tbibes. The Hebrews continued their 
genealogies with the greatest care during 3500 years : that of Christ is 4000 years in its 
connexion. Without these the Priests could not exercise their sacred functions (Ezra 
ii. 62). After the war with the Komans and their final dispersion, the Jews lost their 
genealogies, and since those events no genealogies have since been kept, which can be 
depended upon : the Providence of God, even in this particular proving Jesus to be the 
Christ ; for it is rendered impossible, that any person, since our Lord's Coming, could 
prove himself to be of that Tribe, to which prophecy had limited the Messiah — Whose 
genealogy in Matthew i. is in the line of Joseph, and that in Luke iii. in the line of 
Mary. — The loss of the genealogies caused the endless disputations spoken of by the 
Apostle (1 Timothy i. 4 ; Titus iii 6). 

^ Another reading is " whence it might appear, for whom it was lawful," etc« 

* *' Sojoomers.'* See Deut. z. 18, 19 ', ziv. 29« 
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§ X. — And the distinetion of Days. 

These all, in general, were instituted in commemoration of the 
Benefit received from God, by the Israelites y when they were de- 
livered from their Egyptian calamity, and were afterwards brought 
into the " promised land/' Now, in truth, the Prophet Jeremiah 
in chapter xvi. and xxiii. says, that, " The time was about to come^ 
when new and much greater Benefits would so eclipse the memory 
of that Benefit, that there would scarcely be any mention of it/' 

Then again, that which we were just now saying of " Sacri- 
fices," is also true of " Festival days,'' — viz., that the people 
had begun to trust in them, likewise ; as if, when they had well 
observed these Precepts, \_lit., as if, the Precepts having been well 
observed by them,'] the offences which they committed in other 
respects, were to be accounted of no great consequence ! ! Where- 
fore, in chapter i. of Isaiah, God says, that " He loathes their 
calends ^ and Festival-days, and that they ^ were so great burden 
to Him, that He can scarcely endure them ! " 

Concerning the Sabbath, in particular, it is wont to be objected, 
that " the Precept is universal and perpetual ; because it was not 
given to one people only, but — ^in the very commencement of the 
world — to Adam, thej^r*^ parent of all men/' I answer, with the 
assent of the most learned of the Hebrews, [lit,, the most learned 
of the Hebrews assenting to what I say\ that " the Precept con- 
cerning the Sabbath is twofold : " — I. The Precept of Remem- 
brance (Exodus XX. 8). And II. The Precept of Observance 
Exodus xxxi. 31). "The Precept of Remembrance" is fulfilled, 
by a religious commemoration of the creation of the world. " The 
Precept of Observance " consisted in a strict abstinence from every 
other employment. The former Precept was given from the be- 
ginning of the world ; and, no doubt, the pious men, who lived 
before the Mosaic Law obeyed it — viz,, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob : although many travels of the last three 
of them [lit,, of whom], indeed, are related, there is no indication 
any where, of their journey having been intercepted (intermitted) 
on the account of the Sabbath ; as one {lit., as you) may constantly 
find after the departure of the Israelites out of -^gypt. Por the 
people — after having been led forth out of -^gypt, and having 
happily passed over the Red Sea — spent their first secure ^ (peace- 
ful) day as a Sabbath, and therein sang a Song of Triumph and 
rejoicing to God. Prom this time, that complete (strict) Rest on 
(of) the Sabbath was commanded, the first mention of which is in 
the " gathering of manna " [Exodus xvi. 23] ; Exodus xxxv. 2 ; 
Leviticus xxiii, 3. And in this sense, the deliverance out of 

^ " Calends " were the first days of months. 
' Or, ** they served for so great a harden to Him." 
Secure day," etc. See *' Nelson's Festivals." CSiapter I. 
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jEgypt is made (is assigned as) the cause of the law concerning 
the Sabbath, in Deuteronomy v. 15. 

And, at the same time, by this law, provision is made, for ser- 
Tants against the severity of tiose masters, who allowed them no 
respite from tAeir toils, as can be ^ seen in the said passages. It 
is true, that, even sojourners * were bound by this law ; namely, 
because the appearance of the whole nation resting on the seventh- 
day, from the six day^ worldly avocations, should ^ {JAt,, ought to) 
be uniform. But that this law of strict Rest was not given to 
other nations, is apparent, even hence (from this consideration), 
<?«?., that, in many places, it is called "a Sign,'^ and also "a 
Special Covenant,'^ ("Special Treaty'^) between God and the 
Israehtes — ^as in Exodus xxxi. 13, 16. Moreover, we have just 
before shown [«;t this §], — ^from the promise of much greater be- 
nefits, — ^that those things which were instituted for a memorial of 
the departure from ^Egypt, are [or were) not such as must never 
{Ut,, ought never to) cease. Add to which, that, if the law, con- 
cerning the Eest on [lit,, of] the Sabbath, had been enacted from 
the beginning of the world, — and in that sense, that it could never 
possibly be abolished [taken away], surely, that law must have 
predominated [would have prevailed] in the antagonism (Jit., in 
the conflict) of other laws ; — ^whereas, the contrary is now the case 
{Ut., the case now hath itself contrary], For it is evident, that 
infants * were rightly circumcised on the Sabbath ; just as vic- 
tims also, while the Temple* wo* standing, were slaughtered on 
the Sabbath-day, as well as [no less than] on the other days. The 
very Teachers of the Hebrews show the mutability of this law, 
when they say, that, " at the command of a Prophet, work is 
rightly done on the Sabbath : " which they prove, by the instance 
of the taking of Jericho on the Sabbath-day, — at the command of 
Joshua.* 

Now, some of these Teachers show, not wrongly, that " the 
distinction of days shall be taken away in the time of the Mes- 
siah,'' — ^from a passage of Isaiah Ixvi. 23, where is foretold, 
that " it would come to pass, that the worship of God would be 
perpetual — ^from Sabbath to Sabbath — ^from new moon to new 
moon.'' 

§ XI. — ^AlSO as to OUTWAED ClKCUMCISION. 

Let us come to "Circumcision,'' which, assuredly, is more 

* ''Can be: *• ** est '* here appears to supply the place of " potest" 

* "Sojourners." This oblimtion extended to sojoubnsbs nx the land; bntvoT 
to OTHBBS, NOT LIVING IN JuDiBA, — wbo, nevertheless, observed the Brecepts given 
to the posterity of Noah. This distinction is maintained by the Hebrews themselves. 

* "Should' (or "must"): "debebat*' expresses A moral obliqation. 

* " Infants.^' According to the Hebrew proverb—" The Sabbath gives place to Cir • 
cumdsion." See John vii. 22. 

» " While the Temple,'* etc. See Numbers xxviii. 9. 

* Lit., "Joshua commanding [it to be douft**^. — 3o^'QaL's\.0wK^\sst. 
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aacieiit than Moses — as having been commanded to Abraham and 
his posterity. 

But this very precept was the origin (b^inning) of the " Co- 
venant'' {lit., of the Treaty) pnbhshed by Moses. For, thns 
Ood is found to have spoken to Abraham^ in chapter xvii. of Gre- 
nesis : — ^' I will give to thee, and to thy posterity, the land in the 
which thon hast uved a stranger, — the land, I say, of Canaan for 
a possession that shall endore. Thon, therefore, keep My cove- 
nant (Treaty) — thon, I say, and thy posterity for ever [liL, 
throughout the ages of agei. This is the Covenant between Me 
and you, and your posterity, — that every male should be drcnm- 
cised/' But we have just before (§ Vll. Bk. V.) perceived, that 
a ^^New Covenant'' wm about to succeed in the place of this 
Covenant, and (me, indeed, common to aQ nations ; for which rea- 
son the necessity of a mark of distinction must ' likewise cease. 
This also, is manifest, viz,, that, in the precept of Circumcision, 
a certain mystical and superior {]i%L, more excellent) meaning is 
{pT, was) contained: which the Prophets indicate when they 
command the heart to be circumcised, whereto all the precepts of 
Jesus tend. 

Wh^efore, the Promises, also, annexed to Circumcision, must 
necessarily ' be referred, ^ in like manner, to something more im- 
portant (greater) ; namely, that PramMe of an earthly possession 
fnmt he referred to the revelation of a truly eternal possession ; 
which revekUion was never more clear than by Jesus ; and that, of 
appointing Abraham as the '' father of many nations," mnst be 
rrferred to that time, when not some few nations onl/y, but nations 
innumerable, spread over the whole world, should imitate that 
faith (afi^ce) of Abraham in (towards) God, so much made 
mention of; which tAing, indeed, has not come to pass except (or, 
has only come to pass) by means of the Gospel. Now, it is not 
surprising, that, when a work is completed, the shadows ^ of siicA 
intended work are taken away« 

But that the grace of God is {or, was) not restricted to this 
sign (of drewmcision) , one {UL, you) may sufficiently discern 
h^ce (firom this consideration) viz., that not only the more an- 
cient, but even "Abraham" himself "yet being uncircumcised," 
"pleased God;" and Circumcision was omitted by the Hebrews — 
the whole time of thei/r journey through the deserts of the Arabs, 
— God not at all expostulating with them for it. 

1 ''Mtut"— ^lien it applies to duty, or mosal oBLiajLTiov — ^is best, as here, 
rendered by " debebat." 

" "Most necessarily ** when it relates to ABflOLUTB vbcbssitt, should, as here, be 
denoted by *' necesse est.*' 

• •' Be referred.** Lit., *' Wherefore, it is necessary " (or *' it most needs be) that 
the Promise, annexed to Circumcision, be referred," etc 

* " Shadows "—L e., the "Shadows give way to the ScBSTJLircES,^the ttpb is 
«apeneded by the abti-ttpb. 
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§ XTI. — And yet that the Apostles of Jesus were gentle 
(bast) in tolerating these things also. 

Certainly, there was good reason, why the Hebrews should 
return many [lit,, great) thanks to Jesus and His ambassadors ; 
because they were freed by Him from that heavy load of rites, and 
became assured of their Uberty by gifts and miracles, — ^not at all 
inferior {liL, yielding) to Moses. 

But, notwithstanding, the first publishers of our own (ihe 
Christian) doctrine exacted not even this {trifling return of gra- 
Htude) from them, viz., that they should acknpwledge this their 
happiness ; but provided they adopted [lit., if they did adbpt] the 
precepts of Jesus, — toAicA were very full of all virtue, — ^they 
readily allowed them, in neutral matters, to follow what mode 
of living they might wish : yet so {or, provided, however,) that 
they did not impose the necessity of it, upon strangers, (i. e,, 
upon " Gentiles," wAo were " strangers to tAe commontoealtA of 
Israel") to whom that " Eitual-law " {lit., law of Bites) had never 
been given; which one tAing, even, is suificient in order to be 
cleai'ly shown, that the tenets of Jesus were unjustly rejected, under 
that pretence of the ^' Bitual-law ! " 

Having solved this objection — almost the only one — ^which is 
wont to be opposed to the miracles of Jesus, let us come now to 
other arguments, which are suited to convince the Jews. 

§ Xni.— A PROOF AGAINST THE Jbws taken FROM this,— 
which IS by tAeir own confession, — viz., the extraordinaby 
Promise, as to the Messiah. 

We and they are agreed \lit., It i% agreed between us and 
them], that, in the predictions of the Prophets, above {or, in 
addition to) the many authors of great blessings who have come 
to \lit., have befallen] the Hebrews from heaven. One is \or was] 
PROMISED FAR SUPERIOR TO [morc excellent than] the rest. 
Whom they call — ^by a name common indeed to otAers, but 
eminently belonging to Him [Jesus'] alone, viz., — "the Messiah.^' 
We assert, that He came long ago : they expect, that He is about 
to come ! It remains, that we seek for a decision of this contro- 
versy, in those Books,* the authority of which we hotA equally 
acknowledge. ^ 

§ XrV. — ^It is Aere shown, from the previous notification 

OF THE TIME — THAT Hb HAS ALREADY COME. 

Daniel, to whose eminent piety EzekieP has borne testimony 
{lit., to whom Ezekiel has afforded testimony of Ais (DanieVs) 
very great piety), neither intended (wished) to deceive us, nor 

' i. e. The Books of the Old Tsstaiibst, which the Christians as well as the Jews 
reoos^nise, as Books of Divinb inspiration, and, therefore, as ** an Authority/' on this, 
and, indeed, on every other point. ^ ** Ezekiel " xiv. 14 i zzviii. 3. 

N 
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was he hinuelf deceived by the ''Angel QabrieU^ Now he 
(Daniel), at the dictation of that Angel {lit., the Angel dictating 
to him^) has left on record {or written), in chapter ix., that — 
'' after the publication of the edict, concerning the restoration of 
the city of Jerasalem — 500 years would not elapse, without ' the 
Messiah ' having come ^' {lit,, that the Messiah should not be 
present). The words of the Prophet, Daniel ix. 24, 25, are: — 
'' Seventy weeks are determined upon thy people and upon thy 
holy city, to finish the transgression, and to maie an end of sins, 
and to make reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring in everksting 
righteousness, and to seal up the vision and prophecy, and to 
anoint the most Holy. 

''Know^ therefore, and understand, that, from the going forth 
of the commandment to restore and build Jerusalem unto the 
Messiah, the Prince, shall be seven weeks, and threescore and two 
weeks : the street shall be built again, and the wall, even in 
troublous times/^ 

In the prophecies of Daniel, ''days'' are put for "years; 
and " weeks '' for " weeks of years.'' Consequently, "70 weeks 
would signify (70 multiplied by 7, or) " 490 years." Messiah was 
to be put to death at the end of this period; reckoning from the 
time wnen a commandment should go rorth to restore and to build 
Jerusalem, as will presently be shown. It is remarkable, that, 
from the seventh year of Artaxerxes (Longimanus), king of Persia, 
—from whom Ezra received his commission (Ezra viii. 8), — ^to the 
death of Jesus Christ, there are just 490 years, i. e. " 70 " pro- 
phetical "weeks." There are, however, 4 Edicts, to which the 
words, " the going forth of the commandment," etc. may seem 
apj^cable — ^viz. : — 

(1) B. C, 536 ; 1st year of Cyrus, (Ezra i. 1.) 

(2) B. C, 519 ; 2nd year of Darius [Hystaspes] ; (Ezra vi. 
1 ; Haggai i. 1.) 

(3) B. C, 457 ; 3rd year of Artaxerxes [Longimanus] ; (Ezra 
vii. 7.) 

(4) B. C, 444 ; 4th year of Artaxerxes (Nehemiah i. ii.) 
(The Temple and the whole city had been utterly destroyed by 

Nebuchadnezzar, B. C. 588. After lying in ruins for 52 years, 
the foundations of the second Temple were laid by Zerubbabd, 
and after many obstructions from the Samaritans and others, was 
finished and dedicated, — 21 years after it was begun, B.C. 515; 
Ezra vi. 15, 16. And the Wall, or rampart, round about it was 

1 " Without the Messiah having come : '* '* quin adesset Messias." '* Qain " hero 
seems to be used for " at non/' or " nisi ; " and takes the subjunctive mood after it.— 

9 ** Messiah." This word siprnifies '* Anointed ; ** that is. a Person appointed to 
some high station, dignity, or office ; because ori^nallv men so appointed (]>articnlarl7 
Inngs, priests, and prophets) were anointed with oil. Hence the word ' Messiah ' means 
the Person pre-orduned and appointed bj God^ to be the Great Deliverer of the Jewish 
notion, and the Redeemer of all mankind. The word * Christ ' means the asme.— 
Op. Pmrteusi on '^Christian Revelation.") 
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completed and dedicated, — 13 years after it was commenced, B.C. 
444.) 

''There are some things in the prediction, which, when duly 
adverted to ''—says the commentator Scott, quoting Maclaurin— 
'' give good ground for passing by the first 2 Edicts. And, as to 
the last 2 Edicts, it has been well observed that Christ's death 
happened 70 weeks of solar years after one of them, and as many 
weeks of lunar years after the other. The 2 Edicts speak only 
about 'rebuildiiig of the Temple,' without one word about 're- 
building of the city ; ' whereas, the prediction speaks about an 
Edict for 'rebuilding the city and the walls and streets of it' — 
without one word about ' rebuilding the Temple ' — ^though in fore- 
telling the 2nd destruction of the city, that of the Temple is also 
mentioned. But the thied Edict — ^that of the 7th year of Artax- 
erxes, though it does not contain the very expressions of Daniel's 
prediction — contains things, to which these expressions apply. — 
Sir Isaac Newton justly observes, that the dispersed Jews became 
a people and a city, when they returned into a body politick ; and 
that was in the 7th year of Artaxerxes Longimanus : when Ezra, 
by that king's Commission, set up magistrates all over the land, to 

fovem the people according to the law of God and of the kmg. 
Fnder Ezra they first became a city, by a government of their 
own." 

The date of the decree, to restore and rebuild Jerusalem, must 
—on account of the much greater length of time, that intervened, 
between the time of Cyrus (or that of Darius) and Christ's obla- 
tion of Himself on the cross, " 70 weeks," i. e., 490 years — be 
reckoned from the 7th year of the reign of Artaxerxes, from whom 
Ezra derived his commission, — 

The third edict (that of Artaxerxes) was issued, about 457 B.C. 
Jews Christ 'made an end of sin (or, sin-offerings) 
and made reconciliation (or, atonement) for ini- 
quity and transgression, and brought in an ever- 
lastmg righteousness' — ^at, or about, the age of 33 33 A.D. 
The total number of years, from the said decree to 
the offering the atoning sacrifice of Christ, will 
be found to be that predicted by Daniel, viz., 

' 70 (prophetical) weeks.' 490 yrs. 

And this is according to the computation of most eminent chrono- 
logers, who fix the ^tejrom Ezra's commission. 

" We have here (in Dan. ix. 24, and following verses) one of 
the most undeniable prophecies of Christ, and of His coming and 
salvation, which is found in the whole Old Testament ; and we see 
the true reason, why the Jews are unwilling to call Daniel a Pro- 

Shet; as this prediction demonstrates, that Jesus was the promised 
f essiah, and that they are guilty of the most obstinate unbelief 
in expecting another Messiah, so many centuries after the time 
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expressly fixed for His coming, and after the actual and nndeniable 
accomplishment of the other -parts of the same prophecj. There 
are indeed difficulties in expounding the passage, which have oc- 
casioned different opinions among conmientators ; yet all agree in 
the great outlines/'] 

But above two thousand years have elapsed since that period 
(five hundred years) to this day ; and * He Whom the Jews expect 
is not come : Nor can they possibly name any one else, to whom 
that period would apply {liL, woidd square). Now, it so well 
agrees with Jesus, that Nehumiah, an Hebrew Teacher, who pre- 
ceded Him by 50 years, even then said ^ openly, that the time of 
the Messiah, signified by Daniel, could not possibly be protracted 
beyond those 50 years. 

Another sign, — which we have touched upon before [in Book 
I. § XVII.), — corresponds with this sign, of the time, viz,, in re- 
lation to the '^ Dominion over all nations/' that was to be Divinely 
given, after (lit., after that) the posterity of Seleucus {Nicator) • 
and {Ptolemy) Lagus ^ had ceased to reign ; the latter of which 
posterities ended in Cleopatra, * not long before Jesus was bom. 

The third sign of the time is in the said chapter ix. in Daniel, 
viz., that, " after the Coming of Christ, the city of Jerusalem® 
\lit., the city, Jerusalem] would be, [lit., was to be] demolished;" 
which prophecy of the destruction of that city, Josephus himself 
refers to his own lifetime : Whence it follows that the period 
prescribed for the Coming op the Messiah, had then already 

PAST. 

' " And — not ; * ** nee *' is here equivalent to *' et non.* 

3 *' Said/' Lit., *' would have said : " ** Dizerit," is the 3rd person nngnkir perfect 
tense subjunctive mood. When any one relates the words of another, not repre- 
senting him as speabng in the first person, the relator is said to use the obliqva 

OBATIO. 

* " Seleucus ** [Nicator] formerly reigned in Syria and the East ; and was succeeded 
by Antiochus Soter. 

* Ptolemy [Xagus] the son of Lagus, was king of JEgy^t and the South ; and was 
succeeded by Ptolemy Fhiladelphus. — It may here be mentioned, that " Alexander the 
Qreat '* was cut off in the prime of life, and his dominions were divided into^ four parts, 
not to his posterity, but to his captains ; who did not equal the honour of his kingdom, 
which was ** plucked up,*' ^r tiie benefit of others, and not of his own family. The 
natural brother and the sons, with the mother and wife, of Alexander, in about 16 
years perished, chiefly by treachery and murder. And four of his caj^tains became 
heads of four subordinate kingdoms ; viz., the two captains [Seleucus (Nicator) and 
Ptolemy (Lagus) 1 just mentioned ; and Cassandex, king of Greece and tue west ; and 
Lysimachus, king of Thrace and the north. 

' Cleopatra, the daughter of Ptolemy Auletes^ was a most b(>aatiful, bat lascivions 
and voluptuous woman, and the last reigning sovereign of iEgypt. After the def^ 
which she and her lover, Mark Antony, sustained, in the naval battle at Actium, in 
which encounter the Roman Emperor Augustus came off conqueror, B.C. 31, she, in 
order that she might not be carried a prisoner to Rome, (sedng that she could not 
captivate Augustus with her charms) put an end to her existence, by means of two 
wasps applied to her breasts, in the ensuing year, B.0. 30, — on^he tomb of the afore- 
said M. Antony, who had previously committed suicide. With this downfall, the race 
of iEgyptian kings terminated; and ^gyft, thenceforth, vosked a roRiiOB of 
THB BonAJr empire, about thirty years before the Birth of Christ. 

* "The city, Jerusalem:*' ^'urbs Hierosolyma." A zrouv annexed to ahothbb 
Nouir, or too, proDoun, and denoting the same person or thing (as here) is put ijbt the 

SAM^ case, bjr what ig called "apposition," or ** afctracHan." 
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To the same evetU, that peophscy relates, which is in Uaggai, 
chapter ii., wAere God consoles " Zorobabel " ^ — ^fche Ethnarch ^ — 
^'tAe Governor of Judai — and Joshua ^^ [or Jesus] "the son of 
Josedech, the High [lit., the Highest] Priest " {who were sorrow- 
ful, because they saw that the Temple, raised by them, corres- 
ponded not to the magnitude of the former Temple) with this 
ftomise, viz.j that, " It shall come to pass, that greater honor 
should befal that Temple, than the former : " That this, certainly, 
can neither be possibly said of the size of the work, nor of the 
materials, nor oi the workmanship, nor of the adornment ofit,-^ 
the history of those times, in the Sacred Writings, and in Jose- 
phus — compared with that history which there is of the Temple of 
Solonjon — ^makes unquestionable. 

Add to this, that the Teachers of the Hebrews [or, the He- 
brew Teachers] remark, that " there were wanting two very great 
endowments to ' the latter Temple,' which were at ' the former 
Temple,' viz,, A certain conspicuous Light, as the token of the 
Divine Majesty, and Divine Inspiration. But in what reject this 
latter Temple was to excel the former, there, indeed, God briefly 
shows, when He says that '^ He was about to establish His Peace 
— ^that is, grace and good-will — *' in that Temple, as it were by a 
sure Covenant" [Ut., Treaty]. 

Now, Malachi pursues this subject more at large, in chapter 
iii. : "Behold! I am about to send My ambassador, who would 
prepare My wavs. He shall shortly come into His own Temple " 
(now Malachi lived in the time of the building of the latteh 
Temple) — viz.; " the Lord, Whom ye desire — the Litemuncio of 
My Covenant— your delight."* 

Therefore, the Messiah ought to come, while the "Second 
Temple" was standing : in which description comes all that pe- 
riod ^ jfrom Zorobabel to the time of Vespasian — ^because, in the 
time of '^ Herod the Great," the Temple was not absoluteh/ re-built 
[lit., resuscitated] out of .^V^ old ruins, but gradually altered* 
throughout its parts — ^the alteration being such as makes it seem^ 
the same Temple. And, indeed, among the Hebrews and their 
neighbours, so constant was the opinion, that the Messiah was to 
be expected at that time ' — that many took Herod — some, Judas 
the Gaulonite — some, others (who lived about the time ® of Jesus) 
for the Messiah. 



^ *' Zorobabel "—or '* Zerubabel/* who is also caUed Sheshbazzar^ was an ancestor of 
the promised Messiah (Matt. i. 12). 

' *' Ethnarcham " is, by Clarke, translated ** a heathen prince." 
^ * " Delight ** (or " £ikvorite " ) ; " delici» ** is one of those plural nouns, of which no 
singular occurs. 

^ i. e., about 600 years. This period elapsed — ^from the building of the Temple by 
Zorobabel to the destruction of the same (A.D. 70) by the Emperor Titus Vespasian. 

' " Altered " : " immutatum." Another edition has *' innovatum," renovated. 

• Or, " to be called : " ** appellari." 

' & * Lit., ** times j " but the latin word seems here to drop its plural meaning. 
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§ XV.— (TOGETHEE WITH AN ANSWER TO THAT objection, WHICH 

IS MENTIONED by some, viz., that His Coming is defe&bed 

ON THE account OP THE SINS OP THE PEOPLE. 

The Jews think that they are overwhehned by these arguments^ 
respecting the Coining of the Messiah, in order to elude which 
argumefUi, some of them say that their sins were involved in the 
cause, * whv He did not ^ come at the time promised. Not to 
mention {ht., to omit), that the decree expressed (defined) in the 
said Prophecies, is shown to be not depending {Ut, not sus- 
pended) ON ANY CONDITION: How, then, could His Coming 
possibly be delayed on the account of their sins — when even this 
thing was foretold, viz,, that, " on account of the very many and 
very great sins of the people, the city was to be destroyed, shortly 
(a uttle) after the time of the Messiah ? " 

Add to which, that ^ the Messiah was to come, also for this 
cause — viz., to administer a remedy for (or, to) a most corrupt 
generation [age] ; and together witn rules for amending the life, 
to bring the pardon of crimes. Whence it is said in Zechariah, 
chapter xii, concerning His time, that ''a Fountain will then be 
opened to the house of David, and to all in Jerusalem, to wash 
away their sins.'' And it is allowed, [or, common] among the 
Hebrews themselves, to call the Messiah " Isch Gopher " — ^that 
is, "The Appeaser.'' 

Now, it is plainly abhorrent to reason, to assert that, on the 
account of some disease, that remedy, which was precisely intended 
for that disease, was delayed ! 

§ XVI. — ^Also peom the present state op the Jews, com- 
pared WITH those rewards, which the Law promises. 

Of this — ^which we assert, viz., that '^ the Messiah came long 
ago upon earth'' — even common sense might convince [lit., is 
able to convince] the Jews. 

God promised tJiem — ^in the Covenant entered into through 
the medium of Moses — " a happy possession op the land op 
Palestine, so long as they framed their lipe according 
TO THE prescript [conformed their life to the precept] of the 
Law : K, on the contrary, they grievously sinned against it. He 
threatened them with exile, and other evils of that kind." ^ 

But, notwithstanding, if, at any time, oppressed with such evils, 
and led by repentance of their sins, they returned to obedience, 
[He promised] that He would be ready to be touched with com- 
passion for His people, and that He would cause them to return 

^ Lit., *' were in the cause.'* But the latin words (*' in cau8& esse **) being a phrase 
are more correctly rendered — '' were the cause," or, ** the occasion." 
2 .« Why— not," or, " that— not: " " quominus.*' 
* Or, *• moreover: '* ** Adde quod." 

* "Of that kind/* The accusative, ''id genus/* is here used iustrnd of the genitive 
case^ viz,, " q/oB geaena." 
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to their own eowiUry, however dispersed they were, over the farthest 
parts of the world ; as any one may see^^ as well elsewhere^ as in 
the xxxth of Deuteronomy and the 1st of Nehemiah. But already 
there are one thousand^ five hundred, years* — and beyond— 
during which space the Jews are deprived of their native catmify, 
and they are deprived of a Temple. And, if, at any time, they 
designed to build a new one,^ they were always hindereii— even by 
balls of fire IIU., of flames], bursting out at the foundations, — at- 
tended with the destruction of lAetr labors [or, works] : which 
circumstance has been handed down by Ammianus Marcellinus, a 
writer not a Christian. 

Formerly, when the Jewish people had defiled themselves with 
the most grievous crimes, and had everywhere sacrificed thwr chil- 
dren to Saturn^ — that people did account adulteries as nothing- 
did rob the widows and fatherless — did shed innocent blood in 
great abundance (all which the Prophets upbraid them with) — then 
sufiered exile, but not longer than 70 years. And meanwhile 
God omitted not to speak to them by His prophets, and to console 
with the hope of return,— even pointing out the time * thereof. 

But now ever since they have been ejected® jfrom their native 
eowUry, they remain outcasts, and despised : No Prophet comes 
[or, has come] to them — ^no intimation of their future return to 
their own land, is given them. Their Teachers, as if blasted (in- 
spired) with a spirit of giddiness, have turned away to filthy fables, 
and ridiculous opinions — ^with which the Tabnudi(^ books abound 
— ^which books they [the Jews) presume to call the Law that was 
given by word of mouth,^ and to compare with those— or even to 
PAEFEK TO Hho^ib— Books, which Moses wrote. For the things, 
which are to be read therein® — concerning " Grod^s weeping, be- 
cause He suffered the ciij of Jerusalem to be destroyed— <)oncem- 
ing '' His daily diligence in reading the Law '' — Concerning *' Be- 
hemoth and Leviathan " — and concerning many other things — are 
so absurd, that it would even be tiresome to relate them^ And 
yet, in so long [Ut., so great] a period^ the Jews have neither 
turned aside to the worship of false gods, as they did heretofore ; 
nor do they defile themselves with murders [t. e., with human 
victims, slaughtered as sacrifices to Pagan gods'], nor are they ac- 
cused of adidteries; but they strive, both by prayers and by fast- 



1 [" Any one] mar see : est ▼idere." ^ Est " is here nsed for " potest— is able "- 
** may : ** See note (1) nage 87. 

' " A thousand, five handred« years," increased by 2S9 years* wiU represent the pe- 
riod that has vow elapsed. 

* ** To bnild a new [Temple] : ** Le., in the times of Adrian, Constantine, and Julian. 
See Chrysostom (Bk. U.) '^against the Jews." 

« '< Satnm," the phmet, is ^ Moloch." 

* Lit., "even the time thereof having hem declared [by HimT*. 

* Lit., '* from [the time],** or, '* when,** they were once qected.^ 
' Jat., " by ** (or, " from) the month,** i. e., orally. 

* i e., in the Jewish writings— the books of the Talmiid. Well and tmly did oar 
Divine liaster declare, to the Jews of His day — *' Thus have ye made the oommand- 
meni of Qod of none eflfect by your tradition.*' (Blatt. zv. 6.) 
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ings, to appease God— and yet they are not attended to {lit., are 
not heard) I 

Since these things are so/ we must by all means conclude one 
of two things {lit,, one of two things must by all means be sup- 
posed by us], either (1) that the Covenant, made through the me- 
dium of Moses, is entirely abolished ; or, (2) that the whole body 
of the Jews was guilty^ of some grievous sin, continuing for so 
many ages : And what sort of si/n that is, let them say themselves ; 
or if they are not able to say, let them believe us, that the sin is 
that of their despising the Messiah, who was come (must have 
come) before {lit., before that) these evils began to happen to them. 

§ XVn. — Jesus is proved to be the Messiah — YBxm thomb 
things which were predicted of the Messiah. 

And these things, indeed, — as we have before said, — do show, 
that the Messiah had already come, so many ages since : but we 
add, that He is no other than Jesus. 

For, others — ^whoever wished that they themselves should be 
taken, or have been taken, for the Messiah — ^have left no sect be- 
hind, in which that opinion continued. None, now avow them- 
selves as followers either of Herod, or of Judas Gaulonita,* or of 
that noted impostor Barchobebas,^ who in the time of Adrian de- 
dared himself " the Messiah,'* and imposed dn some very learned 
tnen. But they, who apply (give) the Appellation to Jesus-^fSrom 
the time when He was on earth to this day-— have been and are 
very rx^xm, not in one country only, but as far as this wcwrld ex- 
tends. I could here relate many other thvngs, formerly predicted 
or believed of the Messiah, which we believe to have taken place 
in Jesus, since they were not even averred of others : — Such as 
this, that " He was of the posterity of David '' — ^that " He was 
bom of the virgin,*' * Mary — ^he, Joseph, who had married that 
virgin, having been folly informed from heaven of such event, be- 
cause he was not going to retain [on the point of not retaining} 
her in marriage, when [or, that was] pregnant by another ^ — that 
''He, Jesus, was bom at Bethlehem*' — that " He began to pro- 
pagate (disseminate) His doctrine in Galilee " — ^that " He healed 
diseases of every kind : ^ He gave si^t to the blind — ^the power 
of walking to the lame." But T am contented with one faet-^hd 
effect of which endures to this day :— It is very evident, from the 
prophecies of David, Isaiah, ^chariah (Zachariah), and Hosea, 
that " the Messiah was to be * the Instructor not only of Jews, but 

^ Lit., " which [things] since they are so.** The relative pronoan^ '^ (IVJB, which 
[things] *' is here used as a demonstrative. See note (1) page 72. 

* **Wa8 guilty:'* ["noxift," or ** crimine "] toneri.'» was "implicated," or "in- 
volved in the guilt " or " charge." « Or, « Judas of Galilee." 

* Barchobehas is described by Justin ICartyr as the chief cause or leader of the apos- 
tacy of the Jews. * Isaiah viL 14 ; Matt. i. 18, 22, 23 ; Lube L 85. 

« Matthew i. 20. ' *' Of every kind : " ** omne genus," for " omnia generis.** 

' f* Wa» to be:'' "iore " (or ^ foere'*) is the pmssht infimlive oCtlie verb ««am,'* 
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also of other nations '* — that, " through itiM the worshij) [lit.. 
worshippings] of false gods would drop, arid a vast multitude oi 
foreigners be brought over to the worship of the One God/' 

Bej'orb the Coming of Jesus, almost th^ whole world was 
subject to fiklde iB^orships ; afterwards, they began gradually to 
disappear; and liot only individual persons,, but peoples also, and 
kingd, be^an to be converted to the worship of the "One God." 
These tiina^ were not owing to the fiabbins of the Jews, but to 
the Discijdes of JESts, and to their successors. Thus— "that 
people became the people of God, whSch before was not" — and 
there was ftdfilled that, which had been predicted by Jacob, in 
Genesis xlix. p. 0,]— that " Shiloh would come, before the Civil 
power was utterly taken away * from the posterity of Judah : '^ 
which th^ ChdlA^dJiparapArast and other interpreters expound of 
the Messiah, Whom foreign nations [GeiUiles] also were to obey.* 

§ XVIII. — ^A SOLUTION OF THIS objection^ that some thirds 

ARE SAID to be NOT FULFILLEIT. 

Here it is wont t6 be objected, that " some things are predicted, 
respecting the times of the Messiah, wluch are not seen fulfilled." 
But those which they adduce, are obscure, or admit of [lit., re- 
ceive] a different signification ; on account of which, those which 
are manifest, ought not to be abandoned : — such as are the holi- 
ness of the Precepts of Jesus — ^the excellence of the Beward, and 
the perspicuous language employed in propounding that Eeward : 
and when miracles ar6 added to them, these ought to be sufficient 
for the purpose of our embracing His doctrine. 

In order to our rightly understanding the " Prophecies," which 
aire wont to be called by the name of "the closed Book," there 
is often need of certain aids of God, which are deservedly withheld 
from those who neglect revealied things. 

Now, that the passages of Scripture, which they object against 
tt#, arc to be variously explained, not even they [the Jews'\ tjiem- 
selves are ignorant ; and if any one chooses ' to compare the an- 
cient Interpreters,-^who were in the Babylonian exile, or elsewhere 
-^respecting the times of Jesus, — ^with those who wrote after the 
name of the Christians began to be hated ^ ambngst the Jews, he 
will find that the new * interpretations were invented by party- 
spirit; whereas the other interpretations were formerly received, 

and is equivaleot to " esfe ; " but it has in most cases aoqnired a 7UT17KB signification, 
equivalent (as here) to " fatnrum esse.*' 

' *' Civil power was utterly taken away.*' Hyrcanns — the second of that name — of 
the Hasmonoan raoe» lost the " sceptre of the Jews ; " which passed, bv permission of 
the Romans, to Herod the IdumsBan : In his time was Jesus born : but« though by 
Herod's usurpation the Jbwibh Scb^tbA was much shaken and wtokened, yet it was 

HOT WHOLLY BBOKBV AHD ABOLISHED UNTIL the DB8TBU6TI0V of JBEUBAIXH 

by Titus, ▲. d. 70. ' Isaiah xi. 10. 

^ Lit., ** if it pleases any one,'* 

^ " To be hated : *' " in odio esse**— a latin phrase. Lit., '* to be in odiaBL** 

» Or ** modern." 

O 
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which sufficiently agreed with the sense of the Christians.* Not 
even they are ignorant, that many things in the Sacred Writ- 
ings, are not to be understood according to the proper signi- 
fiisation {^lit,, the propriety] of the words, but in a certain figura- 
tive sense [lit, m a certain figure (^ speed'] : as, /or instance, 
when '' God'' is said to have " descended '' jfrom heaven * — ^when 
''a mouth,' ears,* eyes,* and nostrils,''^ are ascribed to Him. 
Why, then, may not we, after this manner, also, explain very 
many (or, moat) things, spoken concerning the times of the Mes- 
siah? ^wsh, as are the foUomng \ — ^that "the wolf shall stall 
along with ijie lamb ; the leopard, along with the kid ; the lion, 
along with the flock (cattle) — ^that "an infant shall play with 
snakes'' — ^that "the Mountain of Gtod shall rise up above other 
mountains, and that aliens [Gentiles] shall come thithee, to per- 
form sacred rites" 

There are certam "Promises," which, from the antecedent or 
the following words, or even from their very signification (sense), 
CONTAIN a TACIT CONDITION in them. Thus,—" God pkomised 
MANY things to the Hebrews, peovidbd [if] they would receive 
the Messiah, when sent, and would obey Him ; " and if those 
tUn^s do NOT come to pass, they have to take the blame ^ to 
tbeamselves. But some things, that are promised even definitely 
and unconditionally [Ut., without condition], — ^though they are 
not as yet falfilled — ^may possibly still be expected : for it is 
allowed even amongst the Jews, that the time or kingdom of 
the Messiah endures to the end of the world.^ 

§ XIX. — ^And an answer to that, which is objected— ^w an 
argument against us — ^with begabd to the low (humble) 
STATE, AND THE tgnommums death, of Jesus. 

The humble condition of Jesus ofiends many, but without 
reason (unjustly) ; because God, everywhere in the Sacred Wri- 
tings, says, that " By Him the humble are raised up, and the 
proud are cast down." 

" Jacob passed over Jordan" carrying nothing with him,® but 
"his staff," and " he returned thither, enriched with a very great 
quantity of cattle." "Moses," — ^an exile, and a poor man — 
"was feeding the cattle of Jethro, when God appeared to him in 
the Bush," and committed to him the guidance of His people. 
''David," in like maimer, when "feeding his flock," is called to 
"a kingdom;" and Sacred History is replete with many other 
such instances. 

But, of the " Messlih," we read, — ^that " He was to be a 

^ i. e. Hfi^reed with the sense in which the Christians understood those passages. 

' Gbn. xi. 6 ; xviiL 21. ' Jeremiah ix. 12. 

* Psalm xzxi. 3. ' Ibid xxxiv. 15« * Ps. xriii. 8 ; Jerem. xxxii. 37. 

' Or, ** they have" [reason] why they should impute [it] to themselves ! 

»Qr, *' of time.'* tig's., "of ages." • Lit., "except himself.** 
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joyful Messenger to the poor — ^that He would not set up a cry * 
(make a noise) in the street llit., in a public place,"] or make use 
of contentions " (brawlings) ; but that '^ He would deal gently 
(act mildly) — so as to spare the shaken (shaking) reed^ and that 
{portion of) heat which remains in the smoking flax^'^ [Ui., 
wick']. 

[2^ " low condition qfJbaus" while He tabernacled upon earti, 
OMght not to he, to Jew or Gentile " a stumbling-block : ''] And no 
more ought His other misfortunes^ and His iffnommioua death itself^ 
to make Him odious to any one. Por^ it is evident that it is often 
permitted by 6od^ that the godly should not only be harassed 
(vexed) by the ungodly — ^as Lot was, by the citizens of Sodom* — 
but also, that they should be murdered by them, — ^from the instance 
of Abel; who was killed by his murderous brother* ; — of Isaiah, 
who was cut asunder with saws^ ; — of the seven brethren of the 
Maccabees, ^ who were tortured to death along with their mother. 
The Jews themselves sing Psalm Ixxix., in which are these words : 
— "They have given the dead bodies of Thy servants, for the food 
of the birds — and the remains of them, whom Thou, God, 
lovest, to the .beasts. They have poured out their blood within 
the boundary of Jerusalem ; and there was not any one to bury 
them ; " ® and such words as foUow. 

But that the Messiah Himself must needs® pass through aflMc- 
tions and death, to His Kingdom, and to the power of endowing 
His household with the greatest blessings, no one will be able to 
deny, who will be willing to apply his mind to those words of 
Isaiah (Esaias) in chapter liii. : — " Who*® hath believed our Beport, 
and acknowledged the power of God? And that, for this reason, 
because He grew up, (rose up) in the sight of God,^* as a tender 
shoot,^^ as grass out of sandy ground : in His countenance there 
was no beauty, no comeliness ; nor, if you did behold Him, was 
there any thing which might attract (please) you: He was exposed 
to contempt, and He was as the most abject amongst men — ^having 
experienced many pains (griefs) — ^many sorrows. All men turned 
away themselves from Him : He was so much despised,^' and was 

* "Cry," etc (Isaiah xlii. 2.) Easterns often raise a tumnlt, by crying^ ont in til* 
street, if they think themselves injured ; for instance, when they lose their cause in a 
law-court 

' " Smoking flax; *' The Jews employed flax, as we do cotton, for candles, or lamps. 
The allusion is to the wick, when the oil is nearly^ exhausted. See Isaiah xliL 2—4 ; 
Matt. xii. 19, 20, which record several charecteristics of the true Messiah. 

* " In the — ^wick : eilychnio." Ellychkiuk isliteridly, " thb wick of a lampj "— 
but metonymically translated " flax.*' * Gen. xix. * Gen. iv. 

* The Jews have a trattition to this effect ; and St Paul refers to it in Hebrews xL 
87 : and Josephus, Book X. c. 4 

' See 2 Maccabees, ch. vii. : and Josephus, ch. ix. to ch. xiv, 
" Lit., " who might " (or " who did) bury them.*' 

* Lit , " ought,*' or ** was obliged.*' Here ** debuisse ** is equivalent to " neoesse erat." 
10 «. y^Q n^u -^jy^Q among men ? " Lit., ** Who of how many : Quotus— quisque ?*' 

An ironical form of interrogatory ; which is intended to denote, — '* How few! *' 
" Lit., '• [whUe] God fwas] lookmg on.** " Or, *' as a Sucker "— ftom the RooU 
^' ** He was [a subject, ' or "an oQect] for so great contempt". 
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of no account (value). But, indeed, He endured our diseases,' 
He bore our calamities. We esteemed Him as struck from 
Heaven — as smitten and oppressed by God, but He was wounded 
on account of our sins — ^bruised on account of our crimes. 

The punishment, which did procure safety (salvation) for us 
was laid upon Him. His stripes are offered (given) to us, as a 
remedy. For, assuredly, we all as sheep, have gone astray — thither 
and thither. God hath inflicted on Hun the punishment that was 
due to our crimes : and yetr— when he was oppressed and most 
grievously tortured. He uttered not a word ^ just as a lamb going 
to be slaughtered, ox as s. sheep which is to be sheared — bein^ 
dumb creatures — are silent. After His bonds — ^after His sentence 
— He was borne away from among men; ^ but, on the other hand, 
who shall be able worthily to declare the duration of His life? 
Verily, from this place, in which we live. He was taken away ; but 
this evil befell Him on account of the wickedness of My people. 
He was given into the hands of the powerful and the ungodly — 
even to His death and burial ; when, notwithstanding. He had 
done injury to no one, nor was any roguish deceit ever found in 
His speech. 

But — ^although God suffered Him to be thus far bruised and 
afflicted with pains — ^yet because He has made Himself a sin-aton- 
ing Sacrifice,* He shsJl see His posterity — He shall live a durable 
life; and the tiin^s which are pleasing to God, shall be happily 
attended to by Him. Seeing Himself freed from evil (or, the 
Evil one) — says God — He shafi be satisfied with pleasure ; chiefly, 
on this account, because, by His own Doctrine, My righteous 
Servant shall Himself lustify ^ many — ^bearine away their sins.- — 
I wiU give to Him a distin^hed portion, wlen L spoils shaU 
be divided among the waniors ; because He submitted Himself to 
death, and He was reckoned among the wicked ; and when He 
bore the punishments of the crimes of others, He made Himself 
the Intercessor for the guilty .^^* 

Which — either of the kings or the prophets — can be named, 
to whom these words iirould apply ? Surely, none ! Now, as to 
that subterfuge, which the more modem Jews have devised, viz.y 
that, '^ Mention is here made by the Prophet, Isaiah, of the people 
THEMSELVES {lit,, itsclf), dispersed over all nations, — ^that they 
\Ut., it] might, by their example and conversation, every where 
make many proselytes : ^' This sense — 

(1) FiEST of all, is eepugnant to veey many testimonies 
OF the Sacb^d Writings, which loudly declare, that '^ no evil 

^ " Diseases." Abarbanel — on Isaiab — says, that the word '* morbos *' in the latin 
translation, and which the English translation renders " griefs/' applies to ALL kinds 
of EVILS. * Lit., ** from the midst.*' 

* ** Sacrifice.*" Lit., " victim " slain as a Sacrifice. 

* Lit., *• absolve,** or "acquit." 

* Isaiah prophesied of the sufferings, death and burial of Christ, 700 years before the 
IzwarnaUon of the same — onr once crucified, but now risen, and glorified Bc4eemer. . 
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« 

would happen to the Jews, which very evil, and much greater ones 
besides, they have not deserved by their deeds/' 

(2) Next, the veey ten ok of the Peophetical ojbation 

DOES not BEAE such AN INTEEPEETATION. 

Eor, EiTHSR the Peophbt— which seems more agreeable to 
that place — oe God, says:— *' This evil happened to Him, on 
account of the wickednesses of My people/' 

Now, the people of Isaiah (Esaias), or even the peculiar 
people of God, are [Ut, is] the Hebrew people ; wherefore, He, 
who is said by Isaiah (Esaias) A? Aave endured tAinffS so grievous, 
cannot possibly be the same people ! 

The ancient Teachers of the Hebrews, more properly, confessed, 
that ''these things were spoken concerning the lifessiah :'' which 
when some of the later Hebrews saw, they devised '• two Mes- 
siahs,'' one of whom they call 'Hhe Son of Joseph" — ^who did 
endure many evils, and a cruel death — ^the other tAey call " the 
Bon of David," to whom all things did succeed prosperously : 
although it were much eaaer, and more consonant to the Writings 
of the Prophets, to acknowledge dut One, Who was to pass 
through misfortunes and death to His Kingdom--r-which we. 
Christians bdiieve concerning Jesus ; and the case itself shows 
(teaches) tts is truth. 

§ XX. — ^And as though^ they weee upeight men, who 

DELIVERED HiM UP TO DEATH. 

A certain preconceived opinion — respecting the virtue and 
uprightness of their forefathers, and especially of the Jewish 
Priests, who out of (by) prejudice rejected {J,iU, repudiated) Jesus 
— ^keeps many back from adopting the Eeligion \Ub,, the Disci- 
pline] of Jesus. — ^But what sort ^persons their forefathers often 
were, — ^that they may not think that I defame them — ^let them 
hear (or, they may hear) in the very words both of their own 
*'Law and of the Prophets," by which they are often called 
"uncircumcised in ears and heart" — "a people who honored 
God with thek lips," and with much preparation of ceremonies,* 
but, who, were very hi from Him in their mind I " 

Their forefathers were [lit., have been] they, who did almost 
kill their brother Joseph,* and in very deed sold him into slavery ! 

^ " As though : quasi '* takes the snhjunctive mood after it. 

* *^ Bitnam apparatu," seems here to denote ** the celebration of ceremonies at great 
cost, and with much pomp." The latin word, "apparatna," means "all that is 
requisite," i. e., " the apparatus." 

' " VHio did almost kill their brother Joseph :" ''qui Josephum fratrem suum 
PABUM ABFUIT, QUiF iNTESFiOBBBirT.*' The words in Small capitals, are a latin 
phrase — the literal English rendering of which would be — ^" although they did not kill 
their own brother Joseph, little was wanting to " (or " it fell little short " of) their 
having done so. See Gen. xxzvii. 28, respectmg the unnatural treatment which Joseph 
experienced at the hands of his own brothers. Dr. A. Clarke remarks : *' This, I think, 
is the first instance on record of selling a man for a slave ; but it had doubtlees been 
practised long before." 
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Their forefathers also were they who drove Moses^ their leader and 
deliverer — ^to whom the earth, sea, aiid air were obedient — ^to 
loathing [(?r, weariness] of his life by their continued mutinies 
(seditions) ! Who spumed (disdamed) the bread, sent to them 
from heaven — ^who complained, as if from extreme want, when 
they were still belching up the birds that they had eaten ! Their 
forefathers were they^ who, deserting David — so great and so good 
a king — ^followed hi% rebellious son (Absalom) [lit,, his son, a 
Bebel !] Their forefathers were they, who slew Zechariah [lit., 
Zacharias, or Zachariah], the son of Jehoiada (Joiada), in the 
most holy place, making the Priest himself a sacrifice {or, the 
victim) of their cruelty ! 

Moreover, as to the High Priests,* they were such as plotted 
(planned) the death of Jeremiah by a false accusation, and would 
have effected it, if the authority of some of the Eulers had not 
prevented: However, they extorted this from the latter, viz., 
that he should be held a captive, until ^ the very moment of the 
taking the dty (Jerusalem) ! [Jeremiah xxxviii/ 

If any one suppose that they, who lived in the time of Jesus, 
were better, Josephus will be able to free him from this mistake— 
a Jewish historian, who describes their most atrocious crimes, and 
their punishments heavier than any * that were ever heard of ; and 
yet, as he himself is of opinion, below their desert ! 

Neither are we to think ^ better of their Sanhedrim * — especially 
as (when) at that time, the members [the Senators] thereof were 
not wont to be chosen in, by the ancient custom, by the imposi- 
tion of hands, but to be elected, at the nod of the powerful — ^as 
the High-priests also were, their dignity not beity now perpetual, 
but annual, and oftentimes purchased 1 ^ 

We ought not then to wonder, if men— puffed up with pride 
(arrogance), and insatiable in point of ambition and avarice — 
were driven into rage, at the sight of a man, who setting forth 
(introducing) the vosT holy pebcbpts, used to reprove their 
life, by the very con^ast,^ Nor was any other thing laid to His 
charge,® but® what wa^ of old, laid to every very good man.*® Thus, 
that Micaiah {the Frophet), who lived in the time of Jehoshaphat 
\Ut*, Josaphat] was put into prison,^^ because he fearlessly asserted 
the truth, in opposition to four hundred false prophets. Ahab 
\lit,, Achab] objected against Elijah (Elias), just as the Jewish 
Priests against Jesus, that he was the person, who did disturb the 

^ Lit. "As concerns the High Priests." See Jerem. zzvi. 

» Or, " even to : nsqne ad." » Lit., " than all.*' * Lit., '* is it to be thought n)y ns]." 

* A " Jewish Council of 72 elders/' instituted 200 years, B.C. ; which had the power 
of life and death, untU the conquest of Judaea by the Bomans. 

* See Josephus's " Jewish Antiquities." 

' " By the very contrast ; " or, " bjr the difference itself," of their life from His. 

* Lit., *' imputed to Him for a crime: " *' illi crimini datum " is a latin phrase, 
which may be rreely rendered — ** [was] charged against Him." 

* Lit., ** than." '• ** Optimo cuique ; *' i. e., " every one so far as he is exceUent.*^ 
" **In custodiam datua est " may be freely traD&lated— ^ was imprisoned.'* 
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peace of Israel ! The same tkinff also was brought as a charge 
against Jeremiah, which was brought agamst Jesus — viz., hU " pro- 
phesying against the Temple ! '' Here ought to be added, the 
writing which the ancient Teachers of the Hebrews have left «*, 
to the effect, that, ''in the times of the Messiah men will be of 
dog-like impudence^ — of ass-like obstinacy^ — of wildbeast-like 
savageness (cruelty^/** God Himself, who had long foreseen* 
what sort of Jews, for the most part, would be in the time of the 
Messiah, had declared, that " it would cpme to pass, that they 
[lit,, that that] which had not been a people, should be admitted 
as a people : and that out of the several cities and villages of the 
Jews, scarcely one [of a city] and two [of a family] should go to 
Hii Sacred Mountain ; but that that which was wanting to their 
number, strangers should supply : in like manner. He foretold 
that the Messiidi should be the destruction * of [Ut., to] the He- 
brews ; but that " this stone which was rejected from the Building, 
by the Bulers, should be put in the Chief place, for the cement- 
ing (coagmentation) of tne fabric (the work)/' 

4 XXI. — kV ANSWER TO THE OBJECTION, THAT "MANY GoDS 
ARE WORSHIPPED BY THE CHRISTIANS/' 

It remains, that we answer two accusations, with which the 
Jews assail both the Doctrine and the Worship of the Chris- 
tians. 

The former of which charges is, in that they say, that " many 
Gods are worshipped by us : '* But this is nothing, but a wrested 
explication of another's tenet, out of hatred.* !For, what reason 
is there why this should be objected against the Chnstians, rather 
than against Philo, the Jew,^ who oftentimes affirms Three Es- 
sences in God? and he calls the Eeason— or the Word— of 
God, the name of God,® the Maker of the world, — ^neither Unbe- 
gotten, as God, the Father of aU, is, — ^nor so Begotten, as men 
are ; — ^Whom both Philo himself, and Moses, the son of Neheman 
[or Nachman], also calls " the Angel," or ^'the Ambassador, who 
takes care of this universe/' Or, \why against the Christian, I 
say further, rather than against^ the Cabalists, who distinguish 
*' God into Three Lights ? " Aiid some <f them indeed, by the 
same names, as the Christians, of " the Father, Son, (or Word), 
and Holy Spirit/' And — ^to take that fact, which is especially 
admitted by aU the Hebrews — that " Spirit," by which the 
Prophets were moved, is a Something not created ; ^ and yet it is 

^ * ft * Or, "in pdnt of impodenoe, as dogs— in point of obstinacy, as asses— ^ 
point of cruelty, as wild^beasts. ^ Lit., " had long previoosly foreseen." 

^ Or, " a downfall : " Lit., " vos the downfiill : *' or, '* vos the destruction." 

* Or, " an exposition of a strange," (or " foreign) dogma, distorted through hatred." 

* " Philo, the Jew : " " Fhilo, Judsus** so cafied, because bom of Jewish parents at 
Alexandria, so well read in Plato's Philosophy, and so eloquent, that the Greeks said 
of him—" Aut FUto PHiLonizat, aut Philo PLAxonizat." 

* " Name of God," i. e., God Himbblv. • Or, "iaxwA^^i ^rm^w^^^kss^^^ 
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distinguished from the Sender,^ as also that is, which they com- 
monly call " the Scheciiiah/^ ' 

Moreover, the Hebrews have recorded, that ''that Divine 
Power [or, Divine Energy], which they call 'Wisdom^ was to 
DWELL IN THE Messiah : " Whcncc the Messiah is called by 
the Chaldsean Paraphrast, ''the Word of God; '^ so the Messiah 
is called by David, Isaiah (Esaias), and others, both by that 
venerable name [or, by that glorious title] of " God/^ and also of 
"the Lobj)/^* 

» ""Prom the Sender." Or, " from that [Essence] that sent lit] : " " a mittente." 

* ** The *^ Sdiecinah " may peiiiaps, though imperfectly, be described to be *' a bright 
and InminoQS appeai-anoe, which symbolically represented the Divine Presence, and 
was seen to bbst itself, as it wero, between the Chembims over the Mer^-seat, when 
the Pi^st went into the Holy of holies. This was the peculiar glory of the ^irst Tenkple. 

' Biflhnp Patrick translates the latin text — *' augusto illo Dbi, itemque DoKun 
nomine " — tlms : ** by that au^st Name of God Jehovah, and also of Lobd, viz.*' 
[quoting the two Hebrew words] , •' ELOHIM " and " ADONAI "— ** For "—the Bp. 
goes on to renuurk — " so he (Orotius) explains himself in his annotations ; and adds 
thirf ubtiei'vatioiK that the Talmud in Taanith says, that when the time shaU oome> 
spoken of xxv. Tsaiiih 8, 9, (i. e., of the Messiah^ Jehovah shaU hb shown, as we say, 
with the finger ; that is, men shall be able to pomt others to Him, saying, ' Lo ! there 
is Jebovah.'" 

(1.) The term '* God " (in Hebrew, *• Elohimf " in Latin. "Deus*) is pure Anglo- 
Saxon ( and, among out ancestorR, signified not only " Tne Divine Being," butalsd 
<* Good." They, no doubt, cou«idered Him, as, emphatically, ** The Good Bdng " — 
the Al^iighty Preserver and Sovereign Ruler, as weU as the Creator, of the Universe. 

*< Elomm^' is the plviial form of " el," or ''eloah," and implies a Trinity of Per- 
sons in the Divine nature — and although this Hebrew word, translated "God," is 
a VLVJLAL noun, yet it is joined to a siirauLAB verb — ^thus pointing out the UNITY 
of the Divine Persons. ' An eminent Jewish Rabbin (says Dr. A. Clarke) on the' 
Gth section of Leviticut, has these remarkable words : — ' Come and see the mystery of 
the word, Elohim. There are three degrees and each degree by itself Alohb, and 
ytt, notwithstanding, they are aU Obb, and JoiirxD toobthbb ib Obb, and are 
BOT DiviDBJ) from each other.**' 

(3.) As to the term " Lord ** (" Adonai," and " Yehovah," in Hebrew—** Dominus," 
IB Latin), it is a contraction of the Anglo-Saxon word, ** Hlaford"* — afterwards writ- 
ten,. *' Loverd ; " and, hwtjv, "Lord:" Hence, our word "loaf;" and "ford, to 
supply;" '* to give out" The word, therefore, implies the ** Giver of bread," i. e.. He 
who deals out all the necessaries of life. Our anaent English noblemen used to keep 
a constantly open house, where all their vassals and all strangers might enter, and eA 
" ad liUtum : " and, hence, those noblemen had the honourable name of " Lords," L e., 
** the ^spensers of bread." With what propriety is the Almighty Giver of our daily 
brea^ — of every good and perfect gift— Who, liberally affords food for the bddy — and 
the bread that endures unto everlaeting life for the immortal soul of man — called 
*'^tSB LoBp!" And how peculiarly does this word apply to the Mbbsiah, who is 
emphaticaUv called (in John vi.) " the Bi'ead of Life — ^the Bread of God which cometh 
down from heaven, and which is given for the life of the world ! " 

" Adonai ** is a word which the Jews, in reading the Old Testament, always snbsti- 
tute for *' Yehovah,'* which latter word they will not utter, deeming it too holy to be 
pronoonoed by man; through a misconception of Exodus xx. 7* The former word 
often occurs in the Hebrew Bible, and in English is rendered "Lord,"* — the same term 
by which the word " Jehovah," is expressed. But, in order to distinguish between 
'*Y^ovah" and "Adonai," the word "Yehovah** is always printJBd in capitids 
*' Lobd ; *' and " Adonai " in Roman characters ** Lord *' Although our Saxon ances- 
toiB translated -the " Dominus " of The Vvloatb, by one or otner of three words 
named above ; yet this is not to be understood of the fragments of their translations of 
the Old and New Testament which have reached us ; for, in thein, *^ Dotninus,'* wh^n 
connected with " Deus," is often omitted, and the word " God" substituted for botii. 
At other times they used, instead of '* Yehovah " and *' Adonai," — another term which 



they generally employed in the New Testament, to express " Dominus,** — which latin 
word may sometimes be rendered " Sir ; " and, at other times, " Lord." It seems to 
have been applied as a title of respect to men : (see Matt xiii. 27 ; xxi. 80.) After- 
wards, it was applied to the Supreme Boeing also ; and the title, '* Lord," continues to 
Jb00jrea to both indifferently, to the-preseut day. (Dr. Adam Clarke's Commentary:) 
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§ XXIL — And that a Human Nature lor, Being] is [was] 

ADORED 6y the CAristiuns. 

Equally ready is the answer to the other ' charge^ which they 
make against us: namely, that "we {Chrutiarui) render the hom- 
age,* due to God only^ to a Being made by God/' For, we say, 
'^ no other' honor, or other homage, is paid by us to the Messias, 
than Psalm ii. * and Psalm ex. demand ;'' — that the former of which 
[Fmlmi\ was fulfilled in David in an imperfect manner, but, in 
a more excellent sense* belongs to the Messiah—- even David 
Kimclii, a^ great opponent of the Christians, acknowledges; the 
latter Psalm, indeed, cannot possibly be explained of any other, 
but of the Messiah : for lAe eopplanations which more modern 
[later] Jews devise— some, of Abraham ; others, of David ; others, 
of Hezekiah (Ezechias), are frivolous. The Psalm itself is David's, 
as the Hebrew title ® shows \IU,, teaches] us, 

(1.) Therefore, that, which David says was " said to his Lord," 
cannot possibly be applied to David himself, nor to Hezekiah — 
who was amongst the descendants of David— in nothing more dis- 
tinguished [more excellent] than David. 

(2.) Abraham, also, had not any exalted (eminent Priest- 
hood ; nay, Melchisedec ® blessed hun,* as [one who Messed'\ m 
iiiFERiOR to himself. But both this, and tiat which is added — 
concerning a ^' Sceptre being about to go forth out of Zion, and 

^ Or, "ihe second :" ** alterum" literally means, " the one,** or " the other," where 
OVLT TWO persons or objects are compared. * Or, " the worship." 

'"Other:** *'aliam is used, where mobb tqav two things or persons are 
referred to. 

* ** Psalm iL*' This Piudm is primariljr an inangoration hymn, composed by I)ayid, 
l;he Anointed of Jehovah, when crowned with victory, and on the Sa<^ hiU of Sion. 
Bat in Acts iv. it is declared to be descriptive of the exaltation of the Messiah, and of 
the oppoeitioii raised against the Qospel, both by Jews and Gentiles. Many .other 
Psalms besides the Second, and the hundred and tenth, referred to by Orotius, — al* 
though written for and used on special occasions — evidently apply to Jesus Christ. 
Consequently many Prophecies in the Bible must be taken in a double bbnsb. ^ Our 
Lord Himself made a twofold application of them, and hence we are justified in so 
adapting the Prophecies. ' Or, ** more eminently :*' Lit., '* more excellently.'* 

* '* 1& title,** or « inscription,*' printed at the heading. ' Or, <* extraordinary.*' 
' "Melchisedec,** or, (as written in the Old Testament, Gen. ^iv. 18.), ** Melchise- 

dek,*' means " King of righteousness.'* He appears to have been a Canaanite, but, 
being righteoas, was not involved in the curse pronounced against ^ Canaan,*' {.. e., 
against Canaan's posterity. He united in his person, the o^ce of *' King ** and 
" Priest *'— " Priest of the Meet High God." It was on tUs Oatter) account, ^hat 
Abraham acknowleged Melchisedec's superiority, and paid him tithes of all his spoils. 
He is described by St. Paul (in Hebrews vii.) as " without father, without mother, 
without descent— naving neither beginning of days, nor end of life,'* i. e., no mention 
is made in, the ^ Public Register,*' of his parentage, (as was done in the case of Jewish 
Priests, appointed by the Mosaic I^aw, who were aU required to prove their descent 
from Aaron). And for this reason, that he might typicaUy resemble jBsps, the Sun 
of God, who was a Priest for evisr, without deriving his pedigree from Aaron or from 
an^ other human being ; Whose eadstence is from ^eternity. Various have been the 
Opinion of commentators respecting Melchisedek. Some have thought him to be tlie 
Incarnate Son of God ; being unwilling to allow that any mero man was superior to 
Abram. " But surely," says Scott, " the Apostle would never have said that Melchise- 
dec was 'madb likb to the Son of God' — or that Christ (quotjog Psalm ex. 4) was 
^xmstitnted ' a Priest for ever avtbb thb obdbb of Melchisedec/ '*->43uch comparison 
irould be making Christ ** a tvpe of Himself ! ** 

* Or, •* wished weU to hiw.*'^ Lit., " prated fox \^ j&wAV «« *'' ^<2^««.^r 
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to extend to the uttermost coasts " — ^plainly appertains (is appro- 
priate) to the Messiah, — as similar passages, — which, undoubtedly 
treat of the Messiah, — ^make patent ; nor have the more ancient 
Hebrews and Paraphrasts understood ^ them in anothei* sense.^ 

(3.) Moreover, that Jesus of Nazareth is properly the Person, 
in Whom these things were fulfilled; I could believe, on the 
afiirmation even of His disciples^ only — on account of their very 
great integrity : in the same manner as the Jews also believe Moses, 
respecting those things, which — without another witness besides 
himself — he declared were delivered to him by God. . 

But, besides this, there are very many and very- powerful 
proofs of ^ the Supreme Power, which we affirm that Jesus obtained : 
For instance, " He Himself was seen by many persons, after He 
had returned to life — seen to be carried up into heaven. More- 
over, daemons were cast out, and diseases cured by His name 
ALONE,^^ and the " Gifts of tongues ^^ were given to His disciples, 
which [Gifts] Jesus Himself had promised as " Signs of His iGng- 
dom.^^ — Add to these proofs, that " His Sceptre " — that is, " the 
"Word of the Gospel'^ — "gone forth out of Sion,'^ by no human 
help, by Divine Power alone — " pervaded to the uttermost limits 
of the earth, and subdued nations and kings to itself, — exactly 
(?i^., entirely) as the Psalms had foretold. 

The Jewish Gabalists assign a certain son of Enoch, a middle 
ranh, {or, place), between * God and men ; but with no indication 
of a power so great ! 

How much more justly do we. Christians, assign Him ^ such a 
position. Who has given such proofs of HimseK ! ^ Nor does this 
tend to the disparagement of God the Pather — ^from Whom this 
Power of Jesus comes ® — ^to Whom also it is hereafter to return ^ 
—and to Whose honor it is subservient.^^ 

1 Lit., received. * Lit., *• otherwiae.*' 

• Lit., " His disciples alone affirming [the fact]." * Or, " arguments for." 

• Or, " set a certain son of Enoch in the middle, between," etc. 

• •' Him " — ** our Lobd Jbstts Christ.*' " For the right Faith is, that we believe 
and confess, that our Lord^ JeauaXJhrist, the Son of Gk)d, is God and Man. God — of 
the substance of Uie FjlTHBB, begotten before the worlds (John xvii. 6,24) : And Man 

of t^e substance of His mother ; bom in the world (Matt.i. 23 ; also Isaiah vii. 14; 

Luke il 7 ; Gal. iv. 4 ; Heb. ii. 16, 17)." (See the " Athanasian Creed.*') And Ist. as 
to his Godhead. The Arians (says Waterland) make of Christ '* a created God," and 
caU Him ** God. only on account of His Office, and not of His Nature, or Unchangeable 
Substance ! ** For this reason, we are obliged to be particular, in expressing " His 
SuBSTANCB," — as being "wot psail, mutable, pbeishino— as the substance of 
creatures is^but etebnal, iTHOHAiraBABLE, and all one with the Fatheb." 
But 2ndly, as to His Mabhood. The Apollinarian, and other. Heresies have pretended, 
" either that CJhrist had no human body at all, or that He brought it with Him from 
heaven, and took it not of the Virgin Mary ! " We are therefore forced to be particu- 
lar in this profession, — that ** He was man, op the sttbstabob op His hotheb.'' 

' Either, " so great evidences of it " (viz.. Op His " Supbbmb Powbb ") ; Or, *' so 
great tokens of His own personal [right] " : " tanta— Sui [juris] documenta." 

" See what our Saviour Himself says to this effect. John v. 19, 30, 36, 43 ; vi. 38 ; 
6T; nil 28, 49 ; x, 18, 29 ; xiv. 28, 31 ; xvi. 28; xx. 21 ; and the Apostolical Epistles, 
S'eb. V. 6; Rom. vi. 4; 1 Cor. xi.3. 
' St. Panl makes this avowal in 1 Cor. xv. ^, 
'^ John xiii, 31 ; xiv. 13 ; Bomans xvi« 27. 
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§ XXIII. — The dismission of this part [V.] of the Work, 

ACCOMPANIED WITH PBAYEES FOR THE JeWS. 

That these tkinffs should be more minutely investigated, is not 
tAe object of this Work ; nor sliould we have treated of them at all, 
but in order that it might be made evident, that there is nothing 
in the "Christian Religion/' either impious or absurd; which 
any one can possibly allege as an excuse, {or, can possibly pretend), 
why he cannot possibly embrace a EeUgion, endowed^ with miracles*'* 
so great, — enjoining Precepts so virtuous,^ — ^promising Rewards'* so 
glorious [so transcendent] ! 

I'or, he who has embraced it, must (ought) now to consult those 
Books,^ in which we have before shown, that the tenets of the 
Christian Religion are contained, with regard to peculiar questions. 

That this may come to pass,® God is besought b^ us, to illumi- 
nate the imderstanding of the Jews^ with His Own Hght, and to 
render tkose prayers effectual, wliicli Christ Himself — even while 
hanging on the Cross — ^poured forth on their behalf ! ^ 

» Or, " distinguished " (Lit., " adorned "). 

2 '* With Miracles." Lit., ** with wonders." Athough we have many convincing 
])roofs of the Divine mission of Christ, and the Divine Authority of His Religion, yet, 
undoubtedly, the strongest evidence of this arises from the wonderful and well-attested 
miracles, which He wrought from the beginning to the end of his ministry. (Bp. 
Porteus's *• (Christian Revelation.") 

* '* Enjoining [precepts] so virtuous.'* The Precepts of Christ inculcated the purest 
and most perfect moral ty. (Ibid.) 

* " Rewards, etc. Jesus Christ promised to His disciples that they should hereafter 
partake, in heaven, of glorious Rewards- of pure, celestial, spiritual joys ; such as eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart of man conceived." (Ibid.) 

, * Locke, the Christian Philosopher— so highly renowned, (and justly so) — is said to 
have applied himself closely to the study of the Scriptures for 14 or 15 years, and to 
have spent the latter part of his life in little else; and t) have made the following 
reply to a pei*8on, who asked him * What is the shortest and surest way for a young 
gentleman to attain the true knowledge of the Christian Religion ? ' " Let him study 
the Holy Scbipturbs— especially the New Testament : For in them are contained 
the words of eternal life. They have God for thbib Author — Salvation for tebis 
END— And Truth, without any mixture, for thbib mattbk. 

« Lit., " which that it may be done : " *' Quod ut fiat." 

' ** The Jews." ** For many hundred yeare they were made the objects of God*8 pe- 
culiar care. They were miraculously governed — ^instructed by inspired teachers — 
entrusted with the Oracles of God [contained in the Old Testament] — eniiched in every 
way by the most extraordinary privileges (Dcut. iv. 33; Isaiah v. 1—7): yet generation 
after generation, they abused those privileges — they ' rebelled against God, and slew 
His Prophets ; at length they denied the Holy One and the Just, desiring a murderer 
to be granted to them ; they killed the Prince op Life ; ' and after His resurrection 
* they counted the blood of the Covenant an unholy thing, and did despite unto the 
Spirit of Grace (Heb. i. 29)." *• Nicholl's Help to Reading the Bible." 

To the Jews, however, we (Gentiles) owe a lasting debt of gratitude, for their careful 
preservation, from mutilation and corruption, of the Old Testament, which has come 
into our own possession. And here the words of Beza deserve a place. He says, — 
** I would daily thus pray for the Jews :— O Lord Jesus ! Thou, indeed, justly avengest 
the contempt of Thyself, and that ungrateful people is worthy of Thy severest judg- 
ments, — but, O Lord, remember Thy Corenant, and pity them for Thy name's sake ; 
and grant that, by the knowledge of Thy word, and by the example of a holy life, we 
may, through the power of Thy Spirit, recall them into the right way, that Thou 
luayest be glorified for ever by all nations and people. Amen." 

^ •* Poured forth on their behalf." Our Blessed Lord, — more concerned for mankind, 
than about His own sufferings on the Cross, — prayed even for His murderers — i.e., for 
the Jews and the Gentiles ; thus exemplifying the same heavenly Spirit of forgiveness 
which He had taught His disciples to cherish, even towards their bitterest foes, and 
which in an emiuunt degree. Ho Himself had all along manifested. ** Father^" said 
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He, " forgive tiiem *, for thqr know not what they do.^ (Lnke IxiiL 34.) Which wofde 
the late Ker. C. Wesley, in one of his hymns, has thos paraphrased-^ 

" Forgive them, Father, forgive : 
They know not that by Mb they live ! " 



THE END OF BOOK V. 
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BOOK VI. 

§ I. — A Eefutation of Mahombtanism :— The Origin op it. 

The Sixth Book — wkicA is opposed to the Mahometans — ^in- 
stead [or, by way] of a Preface, traces (deduces) the judgments 
of God against the Christians, down to the very origin of Maho- 
metanism ; — ^that is to say, how that true and unfeigned piety — 
which had flourished among the Christians, w/ien they were mdst 
grievously persecuted and oppressed — ^began by little and litile 
to wax cold, from the period when it was brought to pass, by 
Constantine and succeeding emperors, that that profession was 
not only safe, but also honourable — the world being, as it were, 
thrust into the Christian church. JELow that, first of all, the 
Christian princes put no end ^ to waging war, even when they might 
enjoy ^ peace ; \%\ that the bishops contended very bitterly (sharply) 
with one another ^ about the chief sees ; and as, of old, the preferring 
"the Tree of Knowledge ^^ to " the Tree of Life^' occasioned the 
greatest mischiefs (evils) ; [3] it was so then also, that speculative 
learning ^ was esteemed preferable to piety, and [4] a trade * was 
made of Religion : The consequence of® which was — that — after 
the example of them who built " the tower of Babel " — the rash 
affectation of things sublime produced different languages and 
discord ; the common people observing which, and often not knowing 
whither to turn themselves — tlu:ew (retorted) ^ the blame upon the 
Sacred Writings, and began to shun them as poisonous. 

And Religion began every where to be placed — not in purity 
of mind, but (Judaism being, as it were, brought back into the 
world) — ^in ceremonies ; and in those things, which imply in them, 
rather exercise of the body,^ than improvement of the mind ; and 
also in a passionate love of the parties once chosen ; ^ and at length, 
it came to pass, that many were Christians in name, hut very few 
in reality. 

God overlooked ^® not these faults of His people ; but out of 
the farthest comer of Scythia ^^ and Germany,^^ poured forth vast 
hordes of barbarians, as in a deluge, upon [into] the Christian 
world ; and — ^when the very great slaughters (havocs) caused by 

* Lit., " made no end." ' Lit., ** when it was permitted them to enjoy." 

' Lit., "among themselves." '* Constantine the Great said, 'there were so many 
contentions in tiie Church, that this single calamity seemed to elceed the the miseries oif 
the former times ' (of persecution)." Bishop JewelFs Apology of the Church of Eng- 
land, p. 35. ^ Lit., *' inquisitive learning "—or ** knowledge." 

^ " Artem " may also be translated " an art" — or " a profession." 

« " Of." Lit., •* to." » Lit., " threw " (or ** cast) back." 

^ Or, ** bodily exercise.'* See 1 Tim. iv. 8 ; Coloss. ii. 23. 

' Or^ " passionate zeal for those parties [or *' factions '^], once chosen." 

*• Lit., " winked," or " connived at." 

^^ " Scythia." The Huns ) Uie Avars ; the Sabiri ; the Alani ; the Enthalitse ; 
the Turks. 

" "Germany." The Goths; the Heruli; theGepid^; the Vandals; tha^Twsk&s 
the Burgundians ; the Swedes; the Almaius \ tVie ^wto\« *, \)EtfiN^r5sv%^^\jfso^'w^» 
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them, had not proved sufficient * to reform the survivors — ^Maho- 
met,^ by the righteous permission of God, planted a new religion 
in Arabia — such as fought in direct oppostion ^ to the Cliristian 
Religion ; but which, in words, did some how {or in some degree) 
express the life of a great portion of the Christians. This religion * 
was first received by the Saracens (who had revolted from the 
emperor Heraclius,) by w^hose arms^ Arabia, Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt, Persia, was each, in a short time ® subdued ; afterwards, 
Africa, was infested b^ them, and even Spain, over the Sea. But 
as other nations, so especially the Turks, derived ^ the power of 
the Saracens — ^they [lit,, itself] also being a very warhke nation ; 
wliich ^ nation after long contentions against the Saracens, being 
invited to enter into a treaty of alliance, readily [easily] adopted a 
religion that accorded with their own habits, and transferred the 
authority of the empire ^ to themselves. Having captured tlie 
cities of Asia and Greece — and the success of their arms advanc- 
ing — they came *° into Hungary and the borders of Germany. 

§ II. — ^Thb overthrow of the foundation of the Maho- 
metans, ON THE GROUND, THAT " NO INQUIRY MUST BE MADE 

INTO Religion " {so they say,) 

This religion,^ ^ being evidently established {lit,, made) for 
shedding blood ; delights much in ceremonies, and wislies itself 
to be believed, without any liberty to make inquiry ^^; for which 

* Or, '* had not sufficiently availed." 

2 ** Mahomet," was born at Mecca, a city of Arabia. He commenced his impositions, 
when he was about 40 years of age in Mecca, which city was in consequence, much ve- 
nei'ated by the Arabs and Mahometans. See note (^) page 41. 

^ i. e., " directly confronting." Lit., ** with a direct," or ** directed, front.'* 

* i. e., the religion of Mahomet. 

* i. e.,the arms of the " Saracens " — who embraced the Mahometan religion. God 
raised up the Saracens to be the instruments of His wrath, to punish those once flou- 
rishing Christian Churches, who leaving " their first love," and their pnraitive simpli- 
city, had become cold and worldly-minded, greedy of filthy lucre, indulging in schisms, 
and fierce contentions, and cherishing the most rancorous hatred towards each other. — 
The Saracens soon overran, with a terrible devastation, all the Eastern provinces of the 
lioman empire. * " In a short [time]'' : *' brevi [tempore *' or " spatio].'* 

' Or, " took away." 

* i. e., the Tubkish nation. Of the three great Tartai nations, the Turks alone 
have retained existence as an independent people. They first appeared, in the early 
part of the 11th century. It was by this capture of the impenal city of Bagdad, that 
they first commenced the career of victory, which soon enabled them to surpass the 
fjaracens as a conqueiing power. Bagdad was taken, and an end was put to the tem- 
porary supremacy of the Caliphs, by Togrul Bey, A.D. 1065, in whose reign the 
Turkish nation also adopted the religion of Mahomet. Ten years after, the Turks, 
under his successor. Alp Arslan crossed the Euphrates, and by the permanent conquest 
of the Boman provinces of Armenia and Georgia, finally established themselves within 
the Greek empire. Both these conquests were completed about the year 1068. See 
*' Forster*s M^ometanism unveiled.'* * Or, " the impenal authority." 

*" " They came: deventum est [ab illisj.** The third person singular of many verbs, 
especially those which express a movement, is U8e<1 (like ** deventum est ") impersonally ; 
the personal subject being put in the ablative, with the preposition " a," or *' ab." 

" i. e.. The religion of the Mahometans. 

12 Or, " without the freedom of enquiry." Lit., " with not any liberty of inquiring.' * 
One form, in latin, of expressing the English word ** without," is by ** nullus," with a 
nonUf ill the abiative case > and agreeing witii the said noun in gender and number — as 
it does here. 



reason/ even the reading of books, which they account ^ holy, i. 
interdicted to the common people. Which very thing is at once a 
manifest token of iniquity ; for a commodity is deservedly suspect- 
ed, which is thrust upon ub, with this condition, viz., that it must 
not be looked into. 

True, indeed, it is, that all men ha?ve not ^ equal ability 
[sagacity] for understanding laU thmg»,'--*-\h%i msinj persons — are 
carried away into error by pride — others, by tAeir passions — ^and 
some, by custom; but the Divine goodness forbids it to be 
beheved, that the way to eternal salvation cannot possibly be known 
by those, who seek it, without any regard of advantage or of 
honor; surrendering [submitting] themselves and all their 
possessions to God, and imploring Him for His assistance. And, 
surely, since God has implanted in the human mind a faculty of 
discerning,^ there is not any worthier portion of truth, upon which 
it can be employed than that jo6>r^itw^ which cannot be unknown* 
without the risk of forfeiting (of losing^) eternal salvation. 

§ iii. a proof against the mahometans — out of the 

Sacred Books of the Hebrews and of the Christians; 
and, that they ^ are not corrupted. 

Mahomet and his followers confess, that Moses and Jesus also 
was eacA sent by God, and that tAey who first taught the 
Docjtrine (Discipline) of Jesus, were holy men. 

But, in the Alcoran — L e. the Law of Mahomet — ^how many 
things are related [recorded], quite contrary to the things handed 
down by Moses, and by the Disciples of Jesus! To take one 
instance out of many : — ^All the Apostles of Jesus testify with the 
greatest unanimity, (1) that "Jesus died on the Cross ^' (2) that 
^^He returned to life within three days "^ — ^and (3) that "S? was 
seen by many.^' 

On the contrary, Mahomet teaches, that " Jesus was secretly 
conveyed (drawn), up into heaven ^^ — and "that some eflBgy pf 
Him ^ was nailed ^lit,, fastened] to the Cross in Sis stead — and, 
consequently, that Jesus was not dead, but that the eyes of the 
Jews were decrived '* ! 

This objection cannot possibly be evaded, unless Mahomet 
say — as (what) he even does say — ^that "the Books — both of 
Moses and of the Disciples of Jesus-— have not remained as thev 
were [lit., as they had been], but are corrupted '' ! But this fiction 
(falsehood) has sdready been refuted by us before, in Book III. 
(§ XV.) 

Certainly, if any one should say, that " the Alcoran is corrupt- 

' Lit., " whence." ' Lit., " it aooounts." 

^ " AU [men] have not : " Lit., " there is not to all [men]." 

• Or, '* a power of judging." * Lit., " cannot possibly be ignored." 

• Or. ** without danger of losing." ^ '* They,'* L e., the said Books. 

• Lit., *' within the third day." • Ot, '* XSd'aXi ^^fu!^ TR»Ha^i^k3«^^ ^''SissaLV 






ei" the Mahometans would deny this, and say, that this denial 
was sufficient, in answer to persons who do not prove tkeir assertion. 
But they would not be able to adduce such arguments, in defence 
of the purity of their book, as we adduce in defence of that of our 
own Booh — viz.y with regard to copies thereof having been imme- 
diately dispersed throughout all the earth,^ (and that^ too, not as 
those of the Alcoran, m one language onl/y) and with regard to 
their having been preserved by the faithfulness of so many sects, 
who differed about other things. 

The Mahometans persuade themselves, that in chapter XTV. 
of the Gospel of John — where mention is made by Christ of send- 
ing ^' the Comforter '^ \lit,y ^^ the Paraclete ^'] — ^there had once been 
something or other* written concerning Mahomet, which the 
Christians have erased ! But here I wish * to enquire of them — 
whether they would have it, that this alteration was made after 
the coming of Mahomet, or before ? 

[1] After the coming of Mahomet, it was plainly (or utterly) 
impossible to have been made, because, at that time, very many 
Copies were already extant over the whole world — ^not only Greek, 
but — Syriac, Arabic, and — ^in parts far distant from Arabia — 
^thiopic and Latin copies, of more than one Version [lit., not of 
one Version only^ : all these, however, coincide in the passage/w*^ 
mentioned, without * any variation of the text.* 

[2] Before the coming of Mahomet, there was no occasion for 
the alteration [lit., no cause of altering] ; for nobody could possibly 
know what Mahomet was going to teach. Nay, if the doctrine 
(dogma) of Mahomet contained nothing contrary ® to the doctrine 
(dogma) of Jesus, the Christians would not have been more back- 
ward ^ in receiving his books, than they were in receivvng the Books 
of Moses and the Hebrew Prophets. 

Let us, on both sides, suppose, that nothing had been written,— 
either concerning the doctrme (dogma) of Jesus, or concerning 
that of Mahomet : equity (in that case) would teach us, that that 
is to be accounted as the doctrine (dogma) of Jesus, upon which 
{doctrine'^ the Christians® — and that as the doctrine of Mahomet 
upon which the Mahometans *— did respectively agree. 



^ LiT^y " over the circumferenoe of the earth : '* ** per orhem terranim."^-The Bo- 
mans iu*ed,the phrase '* orbis terraram," when they spoke of the terrestrial world, as it 
was known to themselves. 

* ''.Something or other : Aliqoid." See note Q) page 62. 
' Lit., " it pleases [me] : ]ibet [mihi]." 

* •' Without : "See note 0*) page llO. » Lit., " of the Scripture." 
■' "If the doctrine of Mahomet contained nothing contrary,** etc., (which was not the 



<»se). This *' if" is hypothetical. See note (>) page 60. ' Lit., " more difficil. 

' " The Christians " nave no other " Bible, (which they regard as written by holy 
men under Divine inspirationjthan the Old and Nbw Testaments. 

• ♦• The Mahometans.* " The Ai. Cobav " (i. e., " the Book to be read," or ** the 

Legend,** which Mahomet forged in the cave of Hera, near Mecca, and which is divided 

Joto "Azoams," or "cbapfcexs ) is the only Bible of the Mahometans. See note O p. il. 
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§ rV. — Yrovl a Comparison of Mahomet with Christ. 

Let us now compare the adjuncts and qualities of each 
DOCTRINE, in order that we may see which of the two is to be pre- 
ferred to the other : And, first, let us see tAis, with regard to 
tAeir Authors. 

Jesus, by the confession of Mahomet himself, was the Messiah 
promised in '' the Law and the Prophets^' ; He iscalled, by Maho- 
met himself, " The Word, the Mind, and the Wisdom, of God^' 
— He is said, by the same [MaAomet], to have had no Father 
from men. Bui Mahomet is believed, even by liis own disciples, 
to Aave been begotten in the ordinary course of nature. 

Jesus was always of spotless life — ^against which nothing could 
possibly be objected ; Mahomet was a long time a robber — always 
given to women. 

Jesus was carried up into heaven — as Mahomet confesses : 
Mahomet is confined [lit., is detained] in a sepulchre. 

Who Qannot see, which of the two should rather be followed ? 

§ V. — ^And from a comparison or the deeds of each. 

Let the Deeds of each ^ be added. 

Jesus gave sight to the blind, the power of walking to the 
lame, health to the sick ; yea — as Mahomet confesses — even life to 
the dead : Mahomet says, that he himself was sent by God — ^not 
\idth miracles, but — with arms. Notwithstanding, there have 
followed Aim some who ascribed miracles also to him ; but what 
sort ? namely,^ (1) effects sucA as may easily be caused, either by 
human art ; as tAat of " the dove flying down to his ear ! ^' Or (2) 
^^6>*^, of which there are no witnesses — as tAat of "the camel 
speaking to him by night V* Or, (3) sricA as are refuted by their 
own absurdity — as tAat of " a great portion of the moon having 
fallen down into his sleeve, and of its having been sent back by 
him to restore to that planet its former rotundity ! '' Who would 
not say, that, in a doubtful cause, we ought to abide by that 
Law, which has, in its behalf, more certain attestations of Divine 
approbation ? 

§ VI. — Prom a comparison of those, who first received 

each Religion. 

Let us also now consider [lit., see] those, who first adopted 
the one and the other * Law. TAey who embraced the Law of 
Jesus, where men who feared God — of innocent life : Now it is 
seemly for God, neither to suffer such persons to be deceived by 
crafty speeches,* nor by pretended miracles .^ But tAey, who first 
adopted Mahometanism, were robbers — ^men estranged from 
humanity and piety ! 

' i. e., ** of Jesus and of Mahomet." * Or, *' what sort, I pray ? " 

• Lit., " thi& and that." * Lit., " by the crafts of speeches.'* 

• Lit., '* by a pretence of miracles/' or " of prodjgiea." 
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§ VII. — From a comparison of the methods by which each 

Law was propagated. 

It follows, that we show the method, by which each Eeligiou 
was propagated. 

With regard to the Christian Religion we have several times 

already said, that the increase of it resulted ^ from MIRACLES, 

not only of Christ, but also from those of His Disciples, and 

from the miracles of men, who succeeded them, — as well as, 

indeed, by their very patient endurance of calamities and 

PUNISHMENTS.^ 

But the TEACHERS OF MaHOMETANISM wrought no MIRA- 
CLES,^ — ENDURED NO GRIEVOUS TROUBLES AND SEVERE (cruel) 
KINDS OF DEATHS FOR THE SAKE OP THAT PROFESSION : But 

that reUgion foUows, where arms lead the way [lit.j go], and is 
the companion ^ [lit., the accessory] of arms ; nor do the teacli- 
ers themselves bring forward any other argument in defence 
of it, but the success of its arms, and the greatness of its dominion 
— ^than which thifigs, nothing, with respect to this matter, is 
more fallacious. 

They themselves condemn (disapprove) the Paganish sacred 
rites : and yet we know how great the victories of the Persians, 
Macedonians, and Eomans were, and how far their dominions 
extended ! Neither were the results of wars always prosperous to 
the Mahometans. The defeats,* which they have received, in very 
many places, by land and by sea, are notorious. They were 
driven out of all Spain ! ^ 

That thing cannot be an infallible (a certain) mark of the 
TRUE Religion, which is subject to [lit,, which has] changes so 
uncertain, and which may be common to good and bad : And so 
much the less,^ because their arms are unjust, since they are set 
in motion against nations — not annoying to them, and which 
a/re known to them by no injury from those nations ; so that 
they cannot possibly allege anything, as a pretext for their arms,® 
but Eeb'gion alone ! which is most irreUgious : for there is no 
worshipping of God, unless it proceeds from '^ a willing mind.^' ^ 

* Lit., '• the increases " [or growths,] of it were.** ' Or, "of tortures.'* 

' Even Mahomet never pretended to do miracles. On the contrary, he expressly 
disclaimed any such power, and makes several laboured and awkward apologies for not 
possessing it. Dr. Prideaux shows very fully, that this impostor did not du^ to claim 
miraculous powers. The Mahometans, nevertheless, often did so, on his behalf! 

* Or, •• the acquest." » Or, " the slaughters." 

* This occurred immediately after the taking of Granada, under Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, in the year of our Lord 1401. (Dr. Spr. Madan.) ' Or, *' and the less so.'" 

* " [Their] arms." The Mahometans — in addition to the powerful attractions of 
sensual delights — had a still more efficacious mode of gaining proselytes, — ^viz., force, 
violence, and arms. They propagated their false religion by the sword. Midiomet, 
their Founder, preached the Koran, at the head of his armies. His religion and his 
conquests went on together ; and the former never advanced one step without the latter 
He commanded in person in eight general engagements, and undertook, by himself and 

Ais JUeateaants, fifty military enterprises. Death or conversion was the only choice 
offered to idolaters, and tribute or convefsion to Jews and Christians. (Bp. Porteus.) ^ 
' ''A WILLIS& miml." Jbsus employed uo oOiex meMia ol cfraL^Qdisv^ men to Hia 
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Now, the will is inclined (allured) by instruction and per- 
suasion llit., by teaching and persuading] — ^not by threats — not 
by force.* He, who believes — Shaving been compelled, does not 
really believe, but pretends that he believes, that he may escape 
some evil. He who wishes to extort assent, — ^from a sense, or a 
dread, of evil, — shows by that very tAin^, that he distrusts 
arguments. 

And again, tAey themselves destroy this very pretext of Eeli- 
gion, since they allow l/wse, who are brought under their dominion, 
to enjoy \lit,y to make use of] whatever Religion they please; yea, 
and, sometimes, they openly acknowledge, that " Christians may 
be saved by their own Law ! '^ 

§ VIII. — IS'rom a comparison, of the Precepts, of Jesus aftd 

Mahomet, one with the other. 

Let us compare the Precepts also, one with the other [lit,, 
between themselves] . 

On the one hand. Patience is enjoined ; yea, and kindness to- 
wards those who wish ill to us :^ On the other hand. Revenge ! ^ 

On the one hand, the bond of matrimony is enjoined as perpe- 
tual, with a mutual toleration of each othe/s behaviour [lit,, man- 
ners] : On the other hand, a liberty of separating is given. Here, 
the husband performs himself, what he requires of his wife, and he 
shows (teaches) her, by his own example, that her affection ought 
to be fixed on only one husband,*^ There, women, one after (upon) 
another, are allowed — as being always new provocatives of lusts ! * 

Here, Religion is restored (recalled) inwardly to the mind ; that, 
being well cultivated there, it may bring forth fruits profitable to 
mankind. Tliere, it [lit,, the same) spends almost its whole force 
in circumcision, and in other things, indifferent in themselves. 

Here, a moderate use of meats and wine is allowed : There, 

Reli^on, bat perauasion, argument, exhortation, miracles, and prophecies. He made 
use of no other ** force," but " the force of truth " — no other ** sword," but " the 
sword of the Spirit, i. e., the Word of God.*' He had no carnal weapons, no legions, 
of this world, to fight His cause. He was the Pbincb of Pbacb, and preached peace 
to all the world. Without power, without support, without any followers but twelve 
poor humble men, without one circumstance of attraction, influence, or compulsion. 
He triumphed over the prejudices, the learning, the religion of His country ; over the 
ancient tribes, idolatry, and superstition ; over the philosophy, wisdom, and authority 
of the whole Roman empire. (Ibid.) 

^ *• He, who's constrain'd, against his will. 
Is of bis own opinion still." — (Hudibras.) 

2 ** Chbist was meek, gentle, benevolent, and merciful." 

^ *' Mahomet was violent, impetuous, and sanguinary.'' 

* *' Jesus confined all His followers to one wife, and forbad divorce, except for 
adultery only. He even required them to govern their eyes and their thoughts, and 
to check the very first rising of any criminal desire in the soul. He assured them, that 
none but * the pure in heart, shall see God.' *' 

^ *' Mahomet allowed his followers a liberal indulgence in sensual gratifications : no 
less than four wivfs to each Mahometan, with the liberty of divorcing them thrice ! ** 
(Bp. Porteus.) He also gi-anted them the persons of all his captives. * God,* said he, 
* is minded to make His religion light unto you * (addressing his adherents) ; * for man 
was created weak.' How different this, to (he unaccommodating purity of the G(0«x;^l 
of Chmt! 
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the eating [liL, to eat] of a swine, and the drinking [lit., to drink] 
wine, is forbidden ^; which is the great gift of God, intended for the 
good of mind and body, when taken moderately, [lit., in moderation]. 
And, indeed, it is no wonder, that childish elementary instruc- 
tions, (puerile rudiments), as it were, should have prevailed (should 
have gone forth) before the pt&blicatimi of the most perfect 
Law mch as that of Christ is — ^but, after the publication of 
IT, to return to figurative representations, is preposterous : Nor 
can any reason be alleged, why it was (may have been) proper that 
ANOTHER religion should be promulgated (produced), after the 
Christian Religion, [which latter is) by far the best of all! 

§ IX. — ^A SOLUTION OF THAT, WHICH THE MAHOMETANS OBJECT 

CONCERNING THE SoN OF GOD. 

The Mahometans declare, that "they are offended, because 
we assign a SSon to God, whereas He does not make use of a 
WIFE ; ^^ as if the word " Son,^^ in reference to God, [lit., in God], 
could not possibly have a more Divine signification ! 

But Mahomet himself ascribes many things to God, no less 
unworthy of Him, than if it were said that He has a wife : for 
instance, that " God has a cold hand ! and that liimself expe- 
rienced it by a touch ! That He is carried in a chair ! ^^ and such 
like [lit., the like to these things^ 

But we, when we call Jesus 'Hhe Son of God,^' mean the 
same thing that he {Mahomet) himself [did\ when he calls Him 
"the Word of God; ^' for a word [or, the Word] is in some pe- 
culiar manner,^ produced from the mind [begotten of the Spirit.] 

Add, moreover, that He was bom of a virgin by the sole ope- 
ration of God, supplying the power (the efficacy) of a Father — that 
He was taken up into heaven by the power of God : which things, 
and those acknowledged by Mahomet, show — ^that Jbsus may 
possibly, and ought necessarily, by some distinctive [lit., singu- 
lar] RIGHT, to be called "the Son of God/' 

§ X. — There are very many absurd things in the Mahometan 

BOOKS. 

But, on the other hand, it would be tedious to relate how 
many things there are in the Mahometan writings, at variance with 
the truth of history — how many things quite ridiculous ! 

Such is the myth (the story) of " a beautiful woman, who had 
learned a solemn charm [or, a famous song) from drunken angels 

^ He prohibited the use of wine, among his followers, because, while his army was 
abroad on expeditions ag^ainst neighboming Arabs, some of his principal men so quar- 
relled over their cups, that they had well nigh frustrated his plans : And he backs his 
prohibition with a fable of two drunken angels, etc. Mahomet did not, however, forbid 
wine to be drank, until his military successes had completely estftblished his authority. 
The same observation holds respecting the pilgrimage to Mecca, etc, 
* (k, "in soma way of its own." '*Suu8 '* (" its own") may, however, sometimes 
boroadored "pocuuar." 
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[lit., from angels overtaken with wine] ; by which charm she is 
wont to ascend into heaven, and to descend from it,* and that 
when she had ascended to a great height of heaven, ske was appre- 
hended by God, and fixed there, — and that she is the star 'Venus ^ ! " 
Such is that of '' a mouse in Noah^s Ark, being produced from the 
excrement of an elephant I and, on the contrary, that of a cat 
bein^ produced from the breath of a lion!^^ But, particularly, 
that of '' Death, to be transformed into a ram, which is to stand ^ in 
the middle space between heaven and hell ! " ^ That of " banquets, 
in the other life, to be carried of (voided) by perspiration ! " And 
that of the " troops of women, to be assigned to every man for 
sensual pleasure [liL, for the pleasure of copulation] ! '' Which 
things, really, are all such absurdities, that it is fitting that they 
who. give credence to them, should be given up to stupidity (sense- 
lessness) — especially when the light of the Gospel is shining 
around them. 

§ XI. — The concluding address \lit., the Peroration] to 
THE Christians, who are admonished of their own duty, 
ON \lit., from] the occasion of the aforesaid things. 

Having ended this last disputation [This last disputation being 
dismissed] against Mahometans, there follows the Conclusion [the 
Peroration] of the whole — not now to strangers,^ but — to the 
Cliristians, of every race (description) and denomination. Showing, 
briefly (summarily), the use of those things, which have been said 
hitherto ; — ^both in order that such things as are right may be done, 
and such as are wrong may be eschewed. 

I. As to Christianity, 

Pirst of all — showing, that they should lift up undefiled hands 
to that God, Who made all things, visible and invisible, out of 
nothing ; with a sure confidence that He takes care of us, since 
not even a sparrow falls to the ground wichout His permission ; 
And that they should not fear them, who can only hurt the body, — 
before Him, Who hath \lit,, to Whom there is] an equal power 
[a legal right] both over body and over soul : That they should 
trust not only in God the Pather, but in Jesus also ; because 
there is no other (not another) name on earth, which can save us, 
\lit., can render us safe] : And that they would do this aright, 
if they hdive previomly reflected, that those will live for ever — not 
who, with the voice only, call the Pormer [or, the One], " Pather,^' 
and the Latter [or, the Other], " Lord,'' but — who conform {or, 
frame) their life to [according to] Their [the Father's and the 
Son's] joint will. 

' Lit., *' by which ascent is wont to be made [by her] into heaven, and descent to 
be effected from it " « Lit.. " to stall **— or, ** to stand as in a fold." 

' *' Hell." Or, "the iufernal" [regions] : "inferos [manes] ; ** lit., " [the manes," 
or, " the souls] below," i. e., of those human beings who have departed thiu&^Vk^^. 

* ** Strangers*' (or, "foreigners")—!. «., *' tscft«i\»,'^!bJBa\sx'&\^^ 
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(2). Next, they are admonished, carefully to keep (to goard) 
the holy doctrine (dogma) of Christ, as a most precious treasure, 
and, for that purpose also, often to read the Sacred Writings, — ^by 
which no one can possibly be deceived, except he who shall have 
previously deceived himself . For, we have shown, that the Writers 
of them were both too faithful and too full of Divine inspiration 
\_liL, more faithful and more fuQ of Divine inspiration], than to de- 
fraud us of a necessary truth, or to involve the same in any obscu- 
rity [lit., to cover the same with any cloud], but, they show that 
a mind, prepared for obedience, must be brought. If that be done, 
the^ declare that none of those things will escape us, which ought 
to be believed, hoped for, or done, by us ; and that, by this means, 
the Spirit would be stirred up within us. Which is given t^, as a 
pledge of <mr future happiness. 

II. As to Paganism. 

Moreover, they are to be deterred from imitation of the 
Pagans: — 

Eirst, IN their worship op false Gods — ^which are nothing 
but empty names, which evil spirits (daemons) make use of to 
turn us from the worship of the true God : wherefore, they are 
shown, that we cannot possibly participate with them in rites [lit., 
in sacred things'], in such a way that, at the same time, the sacri- 
fice of Christ, also, may profit us. 

Secondly, in their licentious manner op living — ^that has 
no other law, but what is dictated by lust ; from which [or, where- 
from, lit. whence] Christians ought [lit., it should behove Chris- 
tians] to be furthest removed ; who ought ^ not only greatly to 
excel the Pagans, but also the Scribes (the Lawyers) and the 
Pharisees of the Jews, whose righteousness, — consisting in some 
outward performances, — ^is not sufficient in order that they may 
attain [that attainment may be secured by them] to the Heavenly 
kingdom. 

III. As to Jvdaism. 

They have been admonished, that the Circumcision made by 
hand, is of no worth (avail), but that other, which is inward, that 
of the heart, — the keeping of God^s commandments, — ^the new 
creation {lit., the new workmanship) that is efficacious in loving. — 
These are the distinctions by which the true Israelites may be 
recognized — the mystical Jews, — ^that is, thepraisers of God. They 
have also been admonished, that the distinctions of Meats — the 
Sabbaths — the Eestival-days — are only "the shadows of the things,^' 
which exist in Christ and in Christians. 

IV. As to Mahometanism. 

On the occasion of Maliometanism, these admonitions are 
adduced, viz., that it was foretold by our Lord Jesus, that, after 

His time, there would come some, who would fjdsely say, that 

« 

' •' Who ought," or, *' Vnicausjc Oncv ovJ^?,^^^." 
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they were sent by God ; but that, even if an angel did come from 
heaven, no other doctrine (dogma) is to be received, but that of 
Christ — a doctrine proved by so many testimonies. For that God, 
indeed, in times past, spake in many and various ways to the pious 
who were then in existence ; but that, at last, lie was pleased to 
address us by His own Son — ^the Lord of all things — " the bright- 
ness of jETwFather^s glory, the express image of His Substance " — 
by Whom those things were created, which were, {lit,, wliich have 
been), or shall be — ^Wlio doeth and upholdeth all things by His 
own power, and — having expiated our sins, ^ — has obtained a dig- 
nity above the angels, being advanced to the right hand of God ; 
and, therefore, nothing more noble [lit, more magnificent] can 
possibly be expected, than sucl^ a Lawgiver [lit,, Law-author.] 

On the same occasion [viz., of Mahometanim) I also recall to 
their mind [recall is also made hy me to their mind], that the 
weapons, appointed for the soldiers of Christ, are not such as 
Mahomet relies on, but proper (peculiar) to the Roly Spirit, fitted 
for demolishing strong holds {lit,, fortifications) which exalt 
{Jilt, set up) themselves against the knowledge of God ; putting on 
for a shield. Faith {J,it,, Confidence), which may repel the fiery 
darts of the devil; for a breastplate. Righteousness, or Uprightness 
of life ; for an helmet, — which may protect (ci^er) that side which 
is weakest, — ^the Hope of eternal salvation ; but, for a sword, the 
words delivered by God, which penetrate the innermost parts of 
of the souL 

After these admonitions, there follows an exhortation — applicable 
V. To all sects and persons — ^to mutual agreement, which 
Christ, when departing^(w» earth, so earnestly (seriously) com- 
mended to His disciples : Tliat there ought not to be many masters 
[lit, doctors] amongst us, but that only one, viz,, Jesus Christ — 
ought to be our Master : That all Christians are baptized into the 
same Name ; that therefore, there ought not to be sects and schisms 
amongst them ; and that, at length, some remedy may be applied 
to these dissensions, those apostolical sayings are furnished {or are 
suggested) : viz,, to be soberly wise, according to the measure of 
knowledge, which God has dealt (meted out) to every one. Lf 
any person do not understand all things [lit,, understand all things 
in a less degree than others'], that their irfcmity is to be borne with 
in order that they may, peacefully and without brawlings, coalesce 
with us. If any excel the rest in understanding, that it is reason- 

* " Having expiated onr sins." It is here dae to the principles of Grotins, to remark 
that he does not translate the (Greek) text of Heb. i. 3, in the prbsevt tense, but in 
the PAST tense "expiatispeccatisnostris." And (says Bp. Patrick) in bis (Grotius's) 
letter to Vossius, he observes (against his enemies who accused him of Socianism) that 
his opinion of the Satisfaction made by Chbist would appear plainly enough from his 
translation of the liii. of Isaiah, Bk. v. § xix., and from the conclusion of this Work, 
that he does not translate the passage " making a fuboatioit ov,*^ or, bxpiatiito, 
ouB BINS,'* as Socmus does— but *' UAVisot expiatbd,"* or, " hayivo fubged 
AWAT, our sins." 
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able that they also excel in goodwill toward the rest ; but that they, 
who think differently (otherwise) on any point, are to wait until 
God reveal the hidden truth to them also : That, in the meantime, 
those thmgSy respecting wliich there is agreement amongst mankind, 
are to be held fast, and to be fulfilled in the performance of them : 
That they are now known only in part, but that the time will come, 
when all things must be most certainly known. 

T)\\^ favor individuals are asked — viz. that they do not keep 
08 useless, the talent entrusted to them ; but that they bestow all 
their pains to win (to gain) others to Christ. Moreover, they ore 
admonished, that, for this purpose, not only right and whole- 
some DISCOURSES must be employed, but also a pattern (an ex- 
ample) of a REFORMED LIFE; that, by (from) the servants, a 
judgment may be formed of the goodness of the Master, and by 
(from) their actions, — of the purity of His Law. 

In the last place, my Discourse returning — ^to that quarter, 
from wliich ^ it had digressed^ viz,, — ^to common readers,^ beseeches 
them if there is any good herein, to give thanks to God for it : If 
any thing do not please ^ them, — to have a consideration, as well of 
men^s general (common) nature, which is prone to many errors, as 
also of the time and the place,^ in which this Work — " On the 
Truth of the Christian Religion '' — ^was poured forth, with more 
truth, [or, more truly poured forth], than elaborated. 

' " Prom which." Lit., "whence." « " Had digressed." Or, " had set out.". 

• '* Common readers." Or, " readers belonging to my country." See § 1. Book I, 
respecting the Desig-n of this *' Work." Grotius hoped that the latter would be the 
means of dvilizising the manners of the rude seamen of his native country, and of instil- 
ling a sense of piety into them. And not only so, but that they would convey his 
rhymes to other nations, with whom they traded. This woik was so popular, that a 
great man in France (into which Grotius went in 1621) very often asked him, what 
were the contents thereof. He satisfied the inquirer^s curiosity by translating the sense 
of it into the Latin tongue, in the year 1628 : and dedicates it to him (viz. to Hierony- 
mus Bignonius). 

* Or, " displease." Lit., '* please in a less degree." 

^ Grotius both here and in § 1., Book I., alludes to his unjust incarceration in (what 
he elsewhere when writing to a friend calls " a sepulchre ") the Castle of Louvestein, in 
South Holland. His judges sentenced him to pebpbtual impbisovmbitt there, 
where he wrot<e in poetry, in his native — the Dutch — language, this world-renowned 
Treatise, '^Oir thb Tbuth of thb Chbistiajt Bblioiob," which in a. d. 1628, 
when he was a fi'ee-man, he rendered into Latib prose. He also composed some other 
publications. — His committal to prison took place, June 6, 1619. But his faithful and 
affectionate wife, who was permitted to visit himi twice a week, and convey to him linen 
and books, — at length (under pretence of removing his linen, in order to be washed, and 
his books, in order to be returned,) managed to get him safely out of his dungeon, by 
placing him in a trunk with holes bored through it, to enable him to breathe — on the 
22nd of March, 1621. 

N. B. — Hugo Grotius (Hugo de Groot) was bom at Delft, in Holland, on April lOth, 
A. D. 1583 ; and died, from the effects of a cold, at Rostock, August 28th, 164i5. Al- 
most his last words were> '* I place all my hope in Jbsus Chbist." 

THB END OF BOOK VI. 
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